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Many investors believe that if they simply sit back and 
wait the securities which they are holding will advance 
equally with the market. However, the fallacy of such 
reasoning is clearly shown by the following actual 
case. 


Recently we prepared and sent cne of our new clients 
the initial analysis which is submitted as the first 
step in our service. In it we advised the sale of 7 
common and 3 preferred stocks aggregating in market 
value $17,075--and recommended in replacement the 
purchase of 4 bonds and 7 common stocks at a total 
cost of $16,750. 


In exactly one month the securities we recommended 
buying showed a profit of $4,500--whereas those we 
advised selling advanced only $130. Yet during this 
period we experienced one of the sharpest market 
advances since the bull market of several years ago. 


Certainly this is conclusive evidence that only by 
selective rotation can investors be assured ultimate 
and speediest recovery of their original investment 
capital. 


If you will send us a list of the securities you are 
holding, and specify the amount of cash available for 
additional investment, we shall be glad to make a pre- 
liminary survey. We will tell you how we can better 
safeguard your capital and operate your account as a 
greater source of profit. There will be no obliga- 
tion--and our knowledge of your financial affairs will 
be held in absolute confidence. 
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tions than you would 
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This equalization gives 
greater margin of safety 
than is procurable in 
any other way. 
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The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The Magazine 
of Wall Street assure our readers of 
the reliable source of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the 
Magazine to gain information of the 
offering of responsible firms. 
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HE average small speculator, 
sometimes none too well in- 
formed as to the precise work- 

ings of the stock market’s machinery 
and avidly interested in maximum pro- 
fits, customarily trades on whatever 
margin his broker demands. Careless- 
ness in this respect does not pay, for 
some brokers, interested in maximum 
commissions, are quite willing to exe- 
cute orders on margins which, while 
ample for the broker's protection, are 
too thin to be considered reasonably 
safe for the customer. 

As a measure of reform invited by 
public criticism of the market's sharp 
reaction in July, the Stock Exchange 
has recently ordered a minimum scale 
of margins aimed to curb reckless 
over-trading. Formerly the ratio: of 
margins was left to the discretion of 
member firms. The new minimum, ef- 
fective on new accounts now and on 
all accounts after Sept. 15, requires a 
50 per cent margin on accounts with 
a debit balance of $5,000 or less and 
a 30 per cent margin on accounts above 
that figure. These percentages, how- 
ever, are figured on the debit balance, 
or the amount owed the broker, rather 
than the purchase price of the stock. 


How High Should Margins Be? 


This method is mathematically com- 
plicated and can best be illustrated by 
a typical case: Purchase of 100 shares 
of General Motors, at 30 would total, 
excluding commissions and _ taxes, 
$3,000, and would require a margin 
of $1,000. This margin would be 50 
per cent of the debit balance of $2,000, 
but only 33 1/3 per cent of the total 
purchase price. On larger accounts 30 
per cent of the debit balance works 
out, roughly, to approximately 23 per 
cent of the purchase price. Thus 500 
shares of General Motors, costing 
$15,000, would require a margin of 
approximately $3,450 on a debit bal- 
ance of $11,550. 

It will be observed that margins so 
figured are by no means as stringent as 
the announced 50 per cent and 30 
per cent imply in the public mind. 
Indeed, they are no higher than most 
conservative brokerage firms had for 
some time required of their customers. 
The new ruling does, however, put a 
stop to the practice reported on the 
part of a few brokers, of permitting 
customers to trade on a 5-point margin 
coupled with the requirement of a 
2-point stop-loss order. It need hardly 
be said that the presence of a number 








of such thin-waisted trading positions 
in a speculative market represents a 
danger and tends to aggravate the se- 
verity of normal reactions. 

The official minimums still leave 
much room for the exercise of discre- 
tion by both brokers and traders. Much 
depends on the character of the stock, 
its floating supply and its normal mar- 
ket. Some issues move more rapidly 
and widely than others. An apparently 
conservative percentage margin on one: 
issue may be more unsafe than a 
smaller margin on another. Almost no 
margin is safe when excessive pyra- 
miding is indulged in. Minimum mar- 
gins are suited to the purposes of ex- 
perienced scalpers, who are in and out 
of their commitments daily or within 
two or three days, for such specula- 
tors habitually protect their capital. by 
quickly abandoning or reversing a los- 
ing trade. This hazardous game is not 
for those to whom speculation is a 
sideline. For intermediate market 
swings, usually lasting a period of 
weeks, or for longer-term dealings one 
can sleep better when protected by a 
margin of 50 per cent of the purchase 
price. This is reasonable protection 
against temporary storms. 
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rofit Now by Removing the Guesswork 
from Your Investments 


Timely, practical and simple — the principles set forth in this 
new book can be equally profitable to the newer investor and 
the experienced trader alike. They remove guesswork and pro- 
vide a direct and usable investment technique particularly 


adapted to today’s markets. 


What to Consider When 
Buying Securities Today 


By A. T. MILLER 
160 pages, flexible blue binding 


Here, the author of The Magazine of Wall Street’s fortnightly market fore- 
cast explains this whole profitable subject so that it may be readily under- 
stood and its methods applied to the individual needs of various investors. 


Beginning with a practical discussion of the pros and cons of practical 
dynamic economics, he takes the reader through the important phases of 
currency and credit inflation. Then he discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of securities as a result of the current busi- 
ness situation, together with the factors to be considered in taking advan- 
tage of speculative and investment opportunities in bonds, preferred and 
common stocks. The entire field of investment and profit opportunities 
are covered, and include valuable pointers in detecting buying, selling and 


switching signals. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, the most valuable and useful of the 
many we have published. Its principles, used in conjunction with The 
Magazine of Wall Street, should enable you to profit to the utmost from 
your present holdings and by coming opportunities as they develop. 


You Can Have This Book— 
Free If You Subscribe Now 


This book was prepared for The Magazine of Wall Street subscribers. It is 
not for general sale. But, because of the cost of preparations, it can be 
offered only with yearly subscriptions. You can secure a copy by entering 
or extending your subscription now. 


Enjoy the Privileges of Our 
Personal Inquiry Service — Free 


The Personal Inquiry Service is at the command of subscribers to The 
Magazine of Wall Street—and subscribers only. It is ready to reply by 
letter or by wire at any time concerning securities you hold or consider 
buying. We only ask that inquiries be limited to not more than three 
stocks or bonds at any one time to facilitate prompt replies. This service 
alone may repay you many times over the cost of a subscription by just 
one suggestion or opinion. 
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— Willed Prosperity 

— An Encouraging Trend 

— Higher or Lower Freight Rates 
— Watch Earnings 

— Hope Dawns in Cuba 


E are not out of the woods 
yet with our amazing 
N R A campaign to achieve 
prosperity by deliberately manufacturing it. But the 
signs are mostly favorable. Payrolls are increasing 
both in length and volume, spending is gaining, busi- 
ness is expanding, unemployment: is decreasing. The 
drive simply can not fail if everybody participates. 

If everybody in the country has more and buys 
more the thing is done. And it doesn’t need to be 
everybody, either. Moreover, it can not be everybody. 
With the best of intentions some employers can not 
comply with the demands of the voluntary business 
code, and despite all the efforts to beat the chiselers 
and evaders there will be a sizeable proportion of these 
anti-social elements. But they will not be numerous 
enough to defeat the drive, unless the means used to 
bring them into line shall result in a popular reaction 
against the campaign. Admittedly there is the danger 
that this novel campaign to improve the economic life 


PROSPERITY 


C.G. Wyckoff 
Publisher 


The Trend of Events 





Associate Editor 


of the nation through voluntary co-operation will take 
on abhorent Fascist and Nazist characteristics. But 
we think that between the cordial will of a majority 
of the people to “do their part” and the natural tend- 
ency of most people to go with the crowd whether 
with or without enthusiasm the thing can be put over 
without resort to organized or inspired boycotts. 

The project is fascinating and perhaps history mak- 
ing. In trying to take a short cut out of depression we 
may be solving the fundamental problem of all depres- 
sions. In planning the way out of this depression we 
may find the way to keep out of depressions in the 
future. An emergency expedient may lead to a new 
principle of business control on a national scale. 

But let us not forget that regardless of the voluntary 
code effort the great experiment goes on essentially 
under the permanent codes for individual industries. 
The present drive is merely a spectacular prelude. The 
permanent codes are law. The ballyhoo drive may lose 
and the law win; but if the whoop-it-up, hurry-up cam- 
paign wins, the codes may go through as a knife 
through butter. And if they do a new world is 
before us. 


a 


AN ENCOURAGING HE long period of 
Federal deficits is. 


TREND 

! approaching its end. 
While the actual deficit for July was 108 million dol- 
lars, including all expenditures, the ordinary expendi- 
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tures were in the red to the extent of only 13 million 
dollars. With a little further expansion of business 
the ordinary costs of government will be more than 
covered by receipts. Between increased taxation and 
greater volume of transactions subject to tax the re- 
ceipts for the first month of the fiscal year were almost 
double what they were in July, 1932. We have been 
spared the climactic disaster of an increase of taxation 
without an increase of revenue. On the other hand, 
monthly outgo has been slashed by more than 200 
million dollars, even including extraordinary items. 
The national budget may be considered as in balance. 
Rigid economy has been attained just as revenues began 
to gain. As in many other respects, the Roosevelt 


WATCH AN’S adaptability has often 
EARNINGS been commented upon. It 

seems that in a little time he 
can get used to anything. Eskimos are used to cold, 
Australian aborigines to heat—and now there is every 
reason to believe that the stock-market-conscious Amer- 
ican is getting used to inflation. For some months 
hope, or fear, of inflation has been the motivating 
force behind a rapid rise in security prices. Financial 
position and earnings were of little moment. It was a 
case of anything to get away from money—into stocks. 
But now that actual inflation is somewhat slow in 
developing, there surely will be a reversion to more 
normal investment methods. From this point, earnings, 











Administration is lucky; the breaks are with it. dividends and industrial news may be expected to be di 
Now inflation as a means of government financing of more and more moment. Stocks will no longer go “ll 
no longer haunts us. Inflation in whatever form be- up just because they are stocks, but because they repre- a 
comes purely a problem in managed economics. What sent something tangible in the way of earning power - 
we do we may do deliberately and rationally. With and a return on capital. There already are signs of late 
further favorable breaks we may not need to do any- _ discrimination in the market. Stocks of companies re- vo 
thing at all of a quickly remedial nature. The prob- porting favorably for the second quarter are doing e 
lem of the return to the gold standard can be dealt _ better from a price standpoint than those whose earn- ia 
with calmly and coolly. It may not be necessary to ings have not yet felt the influence of the business 
tamper with the gold content of the dollar. The upturn. In some cases it is enough to know that the ‘oe 
march of events and international action may yet give | month of June was satisfactory for the stock to act " 
us all that we could expect from devaluation of the better than its contemporaries. But something favor- a 
dollar without its evil consequences. able and concrete the market must now have to sustain to 
prices and this is a tendency which may be expected in 
— to grow more and more prevalent. From now on: off 
Watch the industrial news and earnings statements. nae 
HIGHER OR LOWER HILE, of course, are 
FREIGHT RATES from the im- . do 
mediate Wall 
Street point of view the denial by the Interstate Com- fo. 
merce Commission of the application of certain agri HOPE DAWNS UBA’S reign of terror has po 
cultural and natural resource industry groups for a IN CUBA ended with the forced re- le 
horizontal reduction of railway freight rates is welcome tirement of the despotic } 
it is permissible to wonder whether it is good long’ © Machado regime. Gay throngs rejoice in the streets of Pe 
time policy. The present and probably the permanent Havana. They feel a new hope for the sorely troubled ‘i 
problem of the railways is more one of volume than island republic. In this, we in the United States can go 
of rates. It is not unlikely that freight rates that were sincerely join. More than hope, however, is needed. of 
out of line with commodity prices contributed to the | Ahead lies a difficult job of economic and govern- 
intensity of the depression. They stood like a dam mental reconstruction. Through its capable Ambas- rel 
between producer and consumer. At a time when  sador, Sumner Welles, our Government thus far has in 
consumption was dwindling and the cost of produc’ handled the delicate Cuban problem with tact and 
tion became higher than the selling price the railways _ skill, lending effective moral support to the representa- th 
went on collecting prosperity rates. Were rates now __ tive forces which have ousted Machado while avoiding tn 
reduced they would contribute to the leveling of the | any semblance of armed intervention. Whatever the en 
road back to prosperity. All the time the railroads § misdeeds of Machado, Cuba's distress originates pri- tic 
were standing pat they were losing business to truck = marily in economic suffering. She is prosperous when fa 
and water lines in their stronghold of long hauls and _—sher sugar commands a fair price and when tariffs do m 
bulky freight. not choke off too large a portion of her markets. The la: 
We hope that prosperity will come back so rapidly | new government, if it is to endure, must cope with this ga 
that the railway hump in price-relationships will be problem and will need further American help. Our sit 
covered up and that for a time they may enjoy both _investment in Cuba is large, probably one and one-half th 
large volume and undisturbed rates. But the railways’ billions of dollars. President Roosevelt has suggested lo 
problem is not merely one of depression and prosperity, a program, the chief features of which contemplate tic 
it is to a considerable extent one of survival. They can reorganization of the Cuban internal and external gov- th 
not and should not survive if they do not justify them- | ernment debts; inclusion of Cuba with Mexico and the is 
selves against changing times and ways. They must United States and its possessions in a regional sugar- Or 
not only improve their service and cheapen its cost to control agreement; and a new reciprocal tariff agree- 
themselves but they must pass a part of the rewards of | ment between Cuba and the United States. There w 
efficiency on to the public in exchange for maintained will be selfish opposition. Our broadest interests C 
or increased volume of business. should govern. n 
ge 
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As I See lt ~ 


By Charles Benedict 


“Worth Its Weight in Gold’— 


HIS age old expression sums up the universal regard 
in which the peoples of this earth hold gold as com- 
pared to all other things. Through all the welter of 

discussion and experiment with other monetary bases there 
still persists the traditional passion for gold which continues 
to represent the basis of value the world around. 

This is evident not only in the personal desire to accumu- 
late the metal, but the very nations who have foresaken 
gold as a monetary standard, as well as the four countries 
which still cling to it, continue to engage in an avid 
scramble to increase their store of gold. 

In 1931 when England went off the gold standard it 
was common talk that the world might be forced on a 
paper basis—that the paper pound sterling might find uni- 
versal acceptance. Yet even while men were attempting 
to adjust themselves mentally to the possibilities of such a 
situation, they awoke to find England was making every 
effort to increase her stock of gold. She has consistently 
continued this policy. Today millions of pounds of gold 
are purchased in the free market by the British Treasury at 
double the value of the pound. 

Apparently, England not only visualizes higher prices 
for gold but properly recognizes its psychological im- 
portance and knows that sooner or later she must revalue 
her pound on a gold standard. 

In our own country the talk of developing a commodity 
dollar or managed currency goes on while our gold supply 
rises close to the peak of all time, and the embargo against 
gold leaving the country remains in force on the order 
of the President. 

Such policies can have but one implication: The ultimate 
return everywhere to the gold standard which is ingrained 
in the minds of all men. 

Indeed, so fundamental is the popular regard for gold 
that no other course is possible in the long run. This is 
true regardless of the fact that various monetary expedi- 
ents, which have little or no rela- 


banks, took place at home that the government found it 
most urgent to realign itself with the gold block nations. 

Much the same reasoning prevails here. Talk of a com- 
modity dollar or other form of managed currency is 
rampant and is received with equanimity. Even the actual 
adoption of some such monetary idea might be counte- 
nanced—Why? Because the stock of gold in the treasury 
remains of comfortable proportions. Let the bars down 
with the adoption of a commodity dollar: let gold 
begin to flow out, and patience would disappear, 
confidence would be gone regardless of the apparent 
workability of any substitute standard, and chaos would 
reign. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers, in other words, are safe in 
their conduct of monetary experimentation while the old 
familiar base remains to buttress the common faith. Even 
outright deflation by reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar or by a decrease in the per cent backing of the 
currency might meet with popular tolerance, after the long 
period of anticipatory preparation to which the country 
has been subjected, so long as the fundamental standard, 
which cannot be arbitrarily increased in quantity, as can 
paper money, remains in the background. 

It may be argued that this feeling is purely sentimental 
and admittedly it is faith in an invisible store which de- 
rives its power only through a long fixed idea of gold’s 
precious character and of its scarcity value. It is true that 
if the store were secretly destroyed yet the belief in its 
existence persisted, that the monetary system might be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely if gold settlements were not 
mandatory. But this does not alter the fact that gold 
after all is the elemental symbol of secure wealth 
whose enduring permanence is beyond that of all 
governments, and whose acceptance as a symbol of value 
is universal. 

This seems true even though the metal is revalued in 

terms of monetary units, as it 











Gold Reserves of Central 


Banks and Governments 
(in millions of dollars at par) 


has been many times through- 
out history, as it is now in the 
free markets of the world, and 
as it may be in the declaration of 
a free gold market in the United 
States. 


le 
The fears of the deflationists. 


3,996 8,466 
ona 663 or those who hold the gold clause 
3,185 3,218 inviolate are in reality unjusti- 
45 198 fied. Certainly up to the present 
356 298 time at least. Nothing has been 
309 394 actually changed. It seems cer- 
361 503 tain that so long as the basic 
371° 353° stock of gold remain secure, the 
ase° 438° new proposals of the President 
249° 249° will be given wholehearted sup- 
212° 214° port and business, which has 





already passed the crisis, will 








tion to a gold base, may find 

favor in the meantime. Such 

measures may be accorded popu- 

lar support as necessitous stop- 

gaps in an abnormal economic 

i. but it is — that 

they find this support only so . 

long as the gold stock of the na- aan >a aaah ys 

tional treasury remains intact. If ait Fp thes aa as ae 
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proceed with its rapid recovery. 
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Autumn Market Prospects 


Market's Behavior Since July Reaction Gives Promise 
of Favorable Trend but Much Depends on Degree of 
Business Stimulation Arising from Consumer Buying 


By A. T. MiLver 





ness after sharp intermediate 





EST and recuperation == 
after the speculative 
breakdown of late July 

appear to have resulted in a 

considerable improvement in 

the general health of the stock 
market. Frayed nerves and de- 
bilitated margins have been re- 
paired. July is ancient history 
and mid-August finds hope 
turning to the prospect of cool- 
ing weather, thriving business 
and better markets in the 
autumn season. 

While many of the over- 
optimistic have retired more or 
less indefinitely to the sidelines, 


point upward.” 


“There is nothing in the market's recent 
action to suggest that the major revival in 
business and securities—a revival actually 
begun in the middle of 1932 and made as- 
suredly recognizable in the late spring of 
this year —has been significantly checked. 
On the contrary, the movement of stock 
prices during the past fortnight tends strong- 
ly to indicate that the underlying forces still 


correction can usually be taken 
as a favorable omen. It was so 
at repeated intervals during the 
great bull market of 1924-29, 
that epic coming to its recog: 
nizable end only when sec 
ondary liquidation on increasing 
volume swept prices below the 
bottom of the initial recession. 
In the recent performance we 
have the spectacle of trading 
dwindling to a level of approx: 
imately 750,000 shares in a five- 
hour session within a fortnight 
of the 9,570,000-share selling 
climax of July. 








their July wounds still smart- 
ing, there apparently are buy- 
ers in encouraging number willing to take their places. 
Here and there, despite gestures of mild disapproval from 
the Stock Exchange, there are signs that various pools are 
again trying out the wind and pace of their favorites, 
albeit with far more prudence than was displayed earlier 
in the summer. 

In the interest of the market's continued health in the 
near future, the absence of the excessive volume and en- 
thusiasm of public speculation seen in the first three weeks 
of July is not to be deplored. Convalescence will be surer 
and safer if autumn hopes are restrained within reason- 
able grounds. 

There is nothing in the market's recent action to sug- 
gest that the major revival in business and securities—a 
revival actually begun in the middle of 1932 and made 
assuredly recognizable in the late spring of this year—has 
been significantly checked. On the contrary, the move- 
ment of stock prices during the past fortnight tends strongly 
to indicate that the underlying forces still point upward. 

Following the precipitate correction of July’s excessive 
speculation and the initial snap-back from this violent 
decline the market lapsed into a relatively narrow trading 
range marked by progressively declining speculative activ- 
ity. Caution was the watchword because of fear of over- 
hanging liquidation from large accounts impaired by the 
preceding terrific break. It quickly began to appear, how- 
ever, that most of the loose bricks had already fallen and 
that secondary selling was not of serious proportions. The 
hornet’s nest of stop-loss orders had been substantially 
cleaned out and a sub-surface of buying orders had been 
reached, thus effectively reversing conditions of immediate 
supply and demand both speculative and investment. 

In a major market recovery the lapse into extreme dull- 
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Both figures under present 
conditions probably can be re- 
garded as abnormal. It has taken but little professional 
experimentation to find out that, at least within reasonable 
limits, stocks respond readily to more confident demand. 
Volume at this writing has expanded to a total around 
2,500,000 shares a day and rallying tendencies have be- 
come more pronounced. The industrial and railroad 
groups have climbed through the upper resistance level of 
the previously outlined trading range in fairly conclusive 
fashion. Public utility stocks have failed notably to match 
this performance, despite the fact that demand for elec- 
tricity continues to compare very favorably with the de- 
pressed level of a year ago. It is to be doubted that the 
sluggishness of the utilities is of significance in relation to 
the major market trend. They happen to be the orphans 
of the market place, sadly lacking friends in the high circle 
of politics. They are much beset by state regulatory bodies, 
by demands for lower rates and by protracted rate investi: 
gations, many at company expense. Moreover, if rates 
can not be increased—in line with the higher prices excus- 
ably expected by other business in recompense for the 
higher labor costs imposed by compliance with the codes 
of the National Recovery Administration—the utilities 
will have to play the role of Santa Claus is shortening hours 
and increasing wages. 

At this writing the advance of the industrial and rail 
stocks has gone beyond the proportions of mere technical 
rally. It therefore encourages a tentative hope that the 
major advance has been resumed and that eventually it 
will establish a sound base for a market level higher than 
the average top of July, autumn business and political de- 
velopments permitting. The indications as to this are 
hopeful, rather than conclusive. There is no reason to 
expect a straight-line advance. Resistance and doubts and 
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occasional reaction should logically be encountered. There 
is no visible reason for a repetition of the speculative 
jubilee of mid-summer. 

The prevailing investment and speculative attitude of 
hope is shaped by no single overshadowing development. 
Inflation psychology has moderated. Conflicting press 
accounts of the Administration’s monetary policy—now to 
resort to no inflation if business continues to improve and 
again to give us a very early jab of the inflationary needle 
—have caused only the mildest of speculative ripples. The 
truth appears to be that, pending some indication of the 
success or failure of the breath-taking N R A experi- 
ment, no decision has been reached on actual application 
of the inflationary powers which lie in the hands of 
President Roosevelt. The dollar’s fluctuations in terms of 
foreign currencies have narrowed around a level some- 
what above the recent low. Commodity prices are ap- 
proximately where they were a month ago. It is the an- 
nounced intention of Washington that advance in this 
level shall not outrun purchasing power. It is the an- 
nounced intention also—though the means of enforce- 
ment are not at all clear—that existing price disparities 
shall be corrected, the plain intimation being that some 
are high enough or too high in relation to others, especially 
in relation to farm products. 

Yet no one has even a trace of official and definite assur- 
ance that the inflation needle has been permanently 
sheathed. Accordingly, hopeful stock market theory rests 
on a double base. Unquestion- 


accompanied, as at present, by a drying up of volume. 

The market's effort to anticipate autumn improvement 
will probably have to contend with an absence of further 
immediate extension of business activity at the abnormally 
fast pace heretofore experienced. Much of the gain repre- 
sented hurried re-stocking of inventories by manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and other business establishments seeking to 
beat the expected rise in prices. It was to be expected 
that this movement would pause and await the test of 
consumer buying this autumn. 

Considering the unprecedented scope of the increase in 
business activity, the recession to date is surprisingly small. 
Latest reports from the steel industry show operations at 
57 per cent of capacity, a rate maintained for a fort- 
night and only 2 points under the highest level achieved 
this summer. Official statistics for July show that steel 
ingot output in that month was at the highest point in 
thirty-seven months, or since June, 1930, a production rate 
representing a gain of nearly 400 per cent over the low 
point of July and August, 1932. Some extension of the 
recent moderate recession in the immediate future would 
not be surprising, due to strike-created uncertainties re- 
garding fuel supply, delay in adoption of the steel code 
and some confusion as to future price policies. 

From the high rate of July there has been a moderate 
easing also in production of automobiles, but indications 
point to an August output slightly in excess of 200,000 
units, which would make the third month in succession 

with production above this fig- 





ably the N R A codes will have 
millions of the formerly unem- 80 
ployed back at work this autumn. 
Millions of others will be receiv- 
ing higher wages and aalaries. 70 


Whatever the longer outcome, 
there is promise of higher na- t) 65 
tional purchasing power this 
autumn. Higher prices for farm 
products will also contribute to 
it. Given adequate purchasing 
power, production of all kinds 
will find further stimulation. 
Here we have the first pillar of 
support for the generally hope- 
ful sentiment now prevailing. 
But if events do not work out 
in quite so constructive and 
sound a fashion we are quite 
likely, so the current reasoning 
goes, to face monetary manipu- 
lation of one kind or another in 
order to achieve the price level 
desired by Washington. What- 
ever one may think of the ulti- 
mate soundness of this type of 
Price raising, the practical fact 
is that it is naturally regarded 
as the second line of speculative 
support. 

Taking all factors into con- 
sideration — the normal and 
gradual recovery which is the 
background of the whole pic- 
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ure. Given improved public 
80 buying power this fall, the re- 
placement demand accumulated 
in the past three years should 
further stimulate the industry. 
Electric power output is down 
65 slightly from the high point of 
mid-July but remains 15.6 per 
60 cent above the level of a year 
ago. The greatest improvement 
55 continues to be shown in the 
Central industrial and New 
England regions. In relation to 
utility earnings it is worth not- 
45 ing that the gains are in low- 
rate industrial demand, rather 
40 than in the more profitable do- 
mestic field. There is some slow- 
35 ing down in the dizzy pace of 
30 textiles. Construction, in for- 
mer years a pillar of prosperity, 
RAILROADS 25 continues to lag at depression 
levels, although there has been a 
20 slight advance from bottom. 
Car loadings, most reliable of 
15 all business indicators, have de- 
clined approximately 20,000 
10 cars during the latest week, but 
the total remains above 600,000 
weekly and this is a life-saving 
gain as compared with the abys- 
mal record of last year. The re- 
cession is contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend but seasonal trends 


Jun 








ture, the acceleration to be ex- 

pected from the workings of N R A and from the program 
of farm price adjustment, the persisting uncertainty as to 
inflation—we advise that both long-term and intermediate 
holdings of stocks be maintained. Additional discriminat- 
ing accumulation, we believe, is also justified in periods 
of moderate reaction, especially when such reaction is 
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in most industries have been 

violently distorted this year. In relation to railroad securi- 

ties, it may be pointed out that aggregate net operating 

income of Class 1 roads in May was $40,693,000 or 248 

per cent above the figure for the same month in 1932; June 

operating income was $59,453,000 or 383 per cent above 
(Please turn to page 452) 
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Control [Threatens Free 
~ Markets 


Grain Prices Already Subject to Limi- 
tation—Will Stock Market Regulation 
Be Next? — What Can Be Expected 


By C. S. Burton 





HEN security and 


ganized speculation are now 





commodity prices 

are moving higher 
the great American public, or 
at least a majority section of 
it, is complacent, if not 
elated. So are the members of 
Congress and the Adminis- 
tration which happens at the 
time to be in power at Wash- 
ington. Rising prices are 


States.” 


“That political forces should undertake to 
formulate rules of action for, or restrict the 


functions of the Stock Exchange is a matter 
for serious consideration by everyone of the 
several million security owners in the United 


obliged to admit that there 
has been far too emphatic an 
attitude that the organization 
and operation of the ex 
changes, whose movements af- 
fect nearly every one of us, 
concerned no one save the 
exchange members. A more 
gracious acknowledgment in 
the past of the public’s inter. 





so popular that politicians and 
political parties have not in- 
frequently claimed sole credit for such upturns. 

It was so in the roaring days of 1928, when men in high 
places came publicly to the rescue of top-heavy markets on 
every serious reaction and when virtually none demanded 
that the brakes be applied to speculative fervor. It is so 
today. There was basic reason last spring for the beginning 
of gradual and orderly economic revival. But Washington 
let it be known that it intended to put commodity prices 
back to the 1926 level and Congress placed in the Presi- 
dent’s hand the power to inflate the currency and to de- 
value the dollar. Speculators thereafter only bowed to 
human nature in distorting revival into violent speculation. 

Many speculators and not a few Congressmen apparent- 
ly accept the law of gravity as applying to everything ex- 
cept market prices. Stocks and grains crashed down in 
July after the rise sponsored by Washington had been car- 
ried to obvious excess. The inevitable was unpopular, as 
it was in the autumn of 1929. Again from Congressmen 
and others rose the cry against “Wall Street’—which is 
literally the nation and the world rather than a narrow 
street in New York—and again came clamor for govern- 
mental regulation of the exchanges. Of this we are likely 
to hear more when Congress convenes. Meanwhile the 
“planned economy” of the New Deal has already clapped 
one of its blue prints, with specifications, upon the former- 
ly free grain market in Chicago. 

Accordingly, it is time to consider what the consequences 
may be, if our free markets are sharply curtailed. 

Our two bigg2st speculative markets are the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade. A third 
market, not so large, but of great economic importance is 
the New York Cotton Exchange. It is no novelty to these 
various boards of governors to be under fire. They have 
each repelled many attacks. 

On the other hand, the champions of the cause of or- 
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est and the public’s right to 
ask and have answered prop: 


er questions of mutual concern, would undoubtedly serve 


now to alleviate some of the perhaps unwise and all too 
rigorous measures that threaten to take form. 

Already, some long steps have been taken. On. the Chi 
cago Board of Trade minimum prices at which grain and 
provisions can be sold have been set, being the closing 
prices of July 31. This rule was laid down to remain in 
effect until August 15. The maximum price movement 
permitted, in ranges, above the minimum figures, is five 
cents either way from the previous day’s close for wheat, 
rye and barley; four cents for corn; three cents for oats. 
December wheat, the currently active option, as this is 
written, carries a minimum price of 9534 cents. The 


Board of Trade is following instruction from the Agri J 


cultural Adjustment Administration under the Agricul: 
tural Marketing Act. 

As to the consequences of the governmental mandate, 
the graph shown herewith marks a drop in the total of all 
transactions. Headlines in the current press tell us that 
on one day since the above ukase went into effect, there 
were seventeen brokers to be counted in the pits in Chicago 
instead of the several hundred ordinarily attending. On 
another day, minimum prices having been reached, the 
market came to a dead standstill for two hours. Reac’ 
tions such as these may be anticipated, in all confidence, to 
always follow upon the issuance of any rule that circum 
scribes the free rise and fall of prices or the volume of 
movement upon any organized market—stocks and bonds 
or commodities, of any description. 

We are not here concerned with the righteousness of, oF 
the necessity for, speculation, but only with its influence 
upon business and what the unwise hobbling of specula- 
tion may mean to thousands and thousands of people who 
never speculate. 

The farmer and the cotton planter probably furnish the 
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bulk of the complaint against speculation in commodities 
and to some extent also in stocks; complaints from the 
home folks that make up the pabulum for political agita- 
tion. The insistence upon the part of the producer that 
the trader obtains too large a share of the output goes back 
beyond the days of the first caravans. Without laboring 
the point, it may be said that the complaint has less justi- 
fication in the instance of organized speculation such as 
we are discussing than in any other line of general en- 
deavor. 

Our inquiry here is simply as to what happens to 
the farmer or the cotton planter when the accumula- 
tion of his complaints takes the form of political ac- 
tion. Some surprises may be in order for those same 
“home-folks.” 

To cover first phases first; who and what make prices? 
Planted—or planted and destroyed—acreages, rainfall, tem- 
peratures, drought, frost, the care for machinery on the 
collectivist farms in the black wheat lands of the Russian 
Steppes, shipments from Australia, Canada, the Argentine; 
tariffs and milling quotas; rust in the harvest fields, weevil 
in the cotton; labor troubles in the Lancashire cotton mills; 
the ebb and flow in the demand from consumers, at home 
and abroad, next door and in the far corners of the globe; 
all the grist of news from all over the world, as inter- 
preted by millers, processors, feeders, shippers, food spe- 
cialists, cereal manufacturers, with the speculator as a sort 
of second string interpreter; these and countless other fac- 
tors all combine to make the constantly moving price and 
the volume that must constantly move if producers are to 
feed and clothe the world. 

The part which the speculator plays is distinctly that of 


a second string interpreter. The question which, in a sort . 


of soliloquy, he constantly asks and answers is, in effect, 
whether or not the general trend of opinion and action is 
justified by conditions—all conditions, including the atti- 
tude of the public’s mind; he may be with it, he may be 
against it, but the speculator does not start anything; he 
only goes into action when the market opens opportunity. 
He carries the hedge commitments which we are about 
to outline. 


merchant when the farmer pays his bills, cash for the 


wholésaler when the merchant pays his. The grain or cot- 
ton buyer must then be prepared to write checks or count 
out cash when the farmer asks to be paid for deliveries 
made. To meet such payments the buyer arranges a line 
of credit with his bank based on his bills of lading and 
upon his hedged sales of grain or cotton shipped. 

The cars of grain, for example, leave Nebraska or Kan- 
sas consigned to some commission house in Chicago, with 
the idea that upon arrival it shall net the shipper some 
approximate figure. It must move, if it should arrive in 
a declining market the shipper could not ask that it be held 
waiting improvement in the price, demurrage charges would 
eat up all of the slight margin upon which he works; 
therefore, as and when the grain started to market the 
shipper sold some approximately equal amount of grain 
on the future market at the ruling price. Thenafter he 
no longer has a risk in the sale of his grain by reason of 
price fluctuation while in transit. When his commission 
house reports his grain sold he “undoes” his hedge and any 
loss or profit accruing in the cash grain is, of course, offset 
by a corresponding profit or loss in the futures trade. But 
the hedging of this wheat by no means ends with the first 
shipper; let us say the commission house has a million bush- 
els of grain “to arrive”, again drafts must be met as they 
are presented with bills of lading attached; the commission 
house would find its credit quickly curtailed if it did not 
keep its bank informed of the volume of grain coming in and 
how completely the risk had been covered by hedge sales. 
The miller wants a million bushels of wheat; the spinner 
thousands of bales of cotton, delivered over a period of time; 
as the cotton or the wheat is contracted for such deliveries, 
the like hedge sales are made that the spinner and the 
miller may be assured of their manufacturing profit. With- 
out the insurance of the hedge sale bank credit would not 
—could not be forthcoming. The daily press carries items 
of wheat and cotton afloat upon the waters; it is all hedged 
upon the futures markets of New York, Liverpool, Chi- 
cago, Winnipeg as the case may be. The consignor hedges 
it, the consignee hedges it; who carries the hedges? The 
speculator, and 
quite incident- 





In what man- 
ner does all this 
affect our far- 
mer who _ sees 
wheat sell at an 120 
all-time low and 
within the same 
twelve-monthsees 
it well above the 
coveted dollar 
mark only to be 
followed by a 
precipitous de- 
cline, which 70 
semed to de 
mand govern- 60 
mental action to 
check disaster? 

One must have 
some knowledge 
of the mechanics 
of crop market- 
ing if an answer 
1s to be at- 
tempted. Wheat 
and cotton are 
cash crops; cash 
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ally, it may be 
remarked that he 
loses money in 
so doing. 
Without this 
hedge insurance, 
that the specula- 
tor provides, fluc- 
tuations would 
be violent, un- 
predictable and 
obviously at the 
expense of the 
producer. Coun- 
try grain buyers, 
forced to do busi- 
ness on a cash 
180 basis with no 
160 : ld 
ae protection, wou 
120 keep on the safe 
100 side, would buy 
80 only against sales 
60 already made 
40 and at prices 
20 that would be 
Sure to cover 
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As one last word concerning the commodities, we quote 
a final paragraph from the report of a Royal Commission 
(1931) to examine into grain prices in Canada. The 
commission was headed by Sir Josiah Stamp, an inter- 
nationally known economist and one of England’s best 
known figures in business. 


“But it is generally agreed by economists that the 
existence of an active, purely speculative market in 
futures is an essential prerequisite of successful hedging. 
You cannot hamper the one without hampering the 
other. 

“In addition to the benefit reflected to the producer 
in furnishing a system of insurance for the handling of 
his grain and in providing an ever-ready and conve- 
nient means for marketing the same, futures trading, 
even with the disadvantages of numerous minor price 
fluctuations, is of distinct benefit to the producer in the 
price he receives.” 


When we turn to the stock market, we find somewhat 
the same unhappy condition; the aloofness of Exchange 
officials, competent, sincere gentlemen but steeped in the 
tradition that the public must be rigidly excluded from any 
knowledge of the manner in which the affairs of the Ex- 
change are conducted, has helped to build up an adverse 
public opinion, which seems likely to culminate in legisla- 
tion more vindictive than it otherwise would have been. 
It must be a matter of sincere regret that the critics of 
the Exchange should, for example, have any grounds to 
argue that the most recent regulations, aimed at some of 
the abuses that have grown 
up, were only promulgated 
after the legal representative 
of the Committee of the 
Senate, investigating banking 
and securities conditions, had 
paid a visit to the Exchange. 

The officials of the Ex- 
change are not to be criti- 
cised; the front presented to 
the public must be considered 
as the attitude of the mem- 
bership in full. As matters 
stand, it seems fairly predict- 
able that the Stock Exchange 
is about to make a bow to 
public opinion. Whether it 
will do so with grace and 
dignity as would befit its lead- 
ers, or be forced to “walk 
Spanish” would seem to de- 
pend upon the Exchange itself. 

That political forces should 
undertake to formulate rules 
of action for, or restrict the 
functions of the Stock Ex- 
change is matter for serious 
consideration by every one of 
the several million security 
owners in the United States. 
Regardless of abuses which 
have crept in, the Stock Ex- 
change is a highly organized, 
complex, delicate structure, 
which a few ignorant politi- 
cians, trying to ruft a show 
for the people back home, 
could quickly and utterly de- 
moralize. 

One economist said of the 
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gold standard: “If the gold standard did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it.” If politics should destroy 
the Exchange, it would be necessary to rebuild it. 

In our adoption of the corporate form for carrying on 
the business of the country, we made few reservations, 
We have erected the most gigantic, the most complex and 
all embracing co-operative structure the world ever saw. 

Its wonders have perhaps become too commonplace— 
our attitude too blasé. Nothing seems wonderful to us, 
we use too many miraculous creations every day, radios, 
automobiles, dozens of electrical devices; as we cannot 
maintain a continual mood of awed astonishment, we take 
refuge in a false, supercilious sophistication. 

Our nation’s capital is engaged in the corporate struc- 
ture we have erected; its very existence, upon the financial 
side, depends upon the liquidity which the Stock Exchange 
and other organized exchanges afford. Capital is contrib. 
uted readily because it can be shifted or withdrawn just 
as readily. He must be quite prepared who would do 
otherwise than proceed most cautiously in the inaugura- 
tion of any radical changes in an institution in which al- 
most the whole country is so directly or indirectly inter- 
ested. 

In this free play of capital, the Stock Exchange plays so 
important a part that any radical change in any of its 
functions might easily disturb confidence and inaugurate a 
flight of capital. That any central brain can do the 
thinking for the multitude whose combined judgment is 
registered daily on “the tape” is absurd and unthinkable. 

The mooted measures of reform, the so-called plans for 
regulation center around incor- 
poration of the Exchange, a 
measure which would beyond 
question, go far to destroy 
the body’s usefulness. In 1909, 
Governor Hughes’ Committee 
on Speculation made an em- 
phatically adverse report on 
this subject, the logic of which 
still applies and should be con- 
clusive. 

The suppression or limita- 
tion of marginal trading goes 
deeper in its implications. It 
may be that we are about to 
enter an era where our pres: 
ent private property rights 
are about to be greatly cir 
cumscribed’ The admission 
that margin trading has been 
overdone, that customers’ men 
drummed up business along 
the highways and byways and 
dragged in many who had no 
business in the market, that 
bankers found it easier and 
cheaper to have clerks watch 
the tape rather than to com: 
pile credit information and 
cultivate the  self-liquidating 
credits of trade and commerce, 
all of this does not mean that 
margin purchases should be 
forbidden because the practice 
is at times abused by over’ 
zealous and ignorant specula- 
tors with the tacit consent, oF 
even encouragement, of some 
brokers. The speculative urge 

(Please turn to page 450) 
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Few industries will fail to derive some ‘measure of stimulation 
from the enlarged purchasing power of higher wages and thou- 
sands re-employed. 


But what of price control—the relaxation of anti-trust laws 
and the preservation of fair competition in big business and 


in small enterprises? 


What NR A Means to 


Business 


By LaurENcE STERN 


VER the broad expanse of this Nation the Blue 

Eagle is flying: symbol of the National Industrial 

Recovery Act—NIRA, for short; symbol, too, of 
the most powerful organized propaganda since the War; 
— moreover, of nothing less than an economic revo- 
ution. 

As the life of a Nation goes, we have embraced this 
momentous experiment almost overnight. We may be 
pardoned a gasp of astonishment as we comprehend the 
vast scope of its possible social and economic consequences. 
As this article is written NIRA is already putting hundreds 
of thousands of the unemployed back to work and raising 
the salaries and wages of millions previously employed. 


A Revolutionary Plan 


This program is truly the heart and soul of the New 
Deal. To be sure, we have become accustomed to fast 
action at Washington since March 4, much of it as dis- 
turbing to weak-hearted conservatives as a roller-coaster 
tide. But nothing heretofore has been quite so breath- 
taking as this NIRA, veritably a dashing creature! In our 
social, political and economic philosophy nothing before 
has taken us so far to the Left. 

It is a peaceful revolution, a revolution of thought un- 
questionably backed by popular will. Yet in the porten- 
tous changes it is suddenly imposing by general consent 
it constitutes a milestone of history perhaps as significant 
to us in its peaceful way as was a wholly different revo- 
lution to the Russian people in the turbulent days of 1917. 
Significant not alone to us, but, if successful, to the world. 

Washington confidently expects that the present rapid 
application of the Recovery Act will have six millioris of 
the previously unemployed back at work by Labor Day; 
and that this huge addition to the ranks of the employed, 
together with higher remuneration for millions previously 
at work, will at one stroke swell consumer purchasing 
power by approximately six billions of dollars a year. This, 
if the theory is sound, would mean an additional 115 
millions of dollars, approximately, poured weekly into the 
accelerated, but still creaking, m ism of trade and 
exchange. 
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As to the immediate fact of swelling employment and 
rising wages there is no question. The timing of NIRA 
is opportune, for here, as in many other countries, the 
evidence of the beginning of normal, cyclical business 
recovery had already appeared. Thus NIRA is both 
swimming with the tide and attempting vastly to accelerate 
its momentum. At this writing various important indus- 
tries and trades have agreed to specific “codes of fair com- 
petition” and hundreds of thousands of individual and firm 
employers, large and small, have joined the prosperity 
parade under the banner of the blanket code with its vital 
innovations as to minimum wages and maximum hours 
of labor. 

In so fast a movement accurate statistics thus far are 
necessarily lost in the shuffle. At least several weeks must 
elapse before Washington itself will know how many em- 
ployers have signed codes, how many employees have 
come under protection, precisely how many millions of 
dollars have been added to the weekly national payroll. 
But since pledges by the hundreds of thousands already 
have been received and public opinion in support of the 
program is already strongly mobilizing, there is scant rea- 
son to discount the claim that NIRA alone, quite aside 
from the impulse of underlying, normal revival, will put 
six millions to work within a space of weeks and raise total 
weekly wage and salary payments by more than 100 
millions a week. 

Many of those returning to jobs after dreary months 
and years of unemployment will, of course, have old debts 
of all kinds to meet. Some of the new-found dollars will 
go for these obligations. Even so, the rejuvenation of dead 
assets long carried on the books of creditors will in one 
way or another increase the flow of general purchasing 
power. Millions will go into badly needed shoes and cloth- 
ing, food and furniture and a multiplicity of other neces- 
sities of life. Thereafter, American standards being what 
they are, desire will inevitably turn to recreation, espe- 
cially since enforcement of limited hours of work will 
mean a general increase in leisure. Enlarged demand thus 
can hardly fail to reach the movies, the radio industry and 
other marginal outlets for expanding income. It will no 
doubt reach low-priced automobiles, both new and used. 
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It will mean increased spending for repair of automobiles 
and homes. 

Indeed, few are the industries which will fail to derive 
at least some measure of stimulation from such enlarged 
purchasing power—if it endures. Although the consump- 
tion industries, which suffered least in the depression, will 
benefit first and perhaps most, their revival, together with 
the revival of the automobile business, will necessarily 
mean buying of machinery and equipment and thus will 
send a swelling flow of purchasing power into capital 
goods industries, including basic steel. The 


of Government and Business. Perhaps it will so prove. 
That it is a partnership of Government and Labor, using 
the latter term in its broadest mass meaning, is not open 
to doubt. In raising wages and reducing hours there is, 
obviously, much political velvet and no dynamite. When 
we turn, however, to the anti-trust laws and to trade 
practices and association agreements—bound up as they 
are with price control at the expense of the ultimate con- 
sumer—we find political dynamite aplenty, for the con- 
sumer inconsistently cheers for prosperity and rising prices, 

but has a ready ssuawk when he finds, to 





rising tide may be expected somewhere 
along the line to bring renewed incurring 
of debt—perhaps the more polite term 
would be expansion of credit—by which 
general purchasing power will be further 
written up. 

No end of hopeful ramifications may be 
cited by the optimistic theorist. While 
the results, of course, are yet to be con- 
clusively tested, it is a theory difficult to 





his dismay, that prices are outrunning 
even his enlarged income. It is for this 
reason that we hear intimations of a cer- 
tain relaxation of the anti-trust laws, to 
the end that fair and reasonable competi- 
tion may produce higher profits, rather 
than clear definitions of the limits to which 
business may go on the “fair-competition” 
side of the codes. 

This matter of price is important, even 
to those whose primary benefit from rising 








refute, for refutation must rest also largely 
on theory. The flow of something more 
than 100 millions of dollars a week into trade and exchange 
is a snowballing process, capable of financing interrelating 
transactions in far greater aggregate than this simple figure 
connotes in itself, for dollars move rapidly from hand to 
hand when prices are rising and business is on the 
mend. 

It is this aspect of increased general purchasing power, 
vitally needed to bring consumption into line with a pro- 
duction upturn founded upon normal recovery tendencies 
and made violent by the lurking hobgoblin of inflation, 
that General Johnson, Administrator of the Recovery Act, 
has most emphasized in his public remarks. He believes 
that the experiment will work, that it has to work if there 
is not to be another crash, that it will actually lift and 
sustain business by its own bootstraps. 

It is worth noting, however, that in the points of view 
of our leaders at Washington and, especially, of business 
men, there is much variation. President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Perkins appear most concerned with improving 
the lot of the unemployed and of the great mass of work- 
ers at the bottom of the wage and salary scale. Donald 
R. Richberg, counsel to the Recovery Administration, goes 
so far as to proclaim that “the primary reason for industrial 
enterprise is to furnish a livelihood to workers.” 


A Boon to Labor 


This is a bold pronunciamento, likely to give pause to 
many an orthodox business man. It is all very well to 
give labor a boost, but what of capital prudently accumu- 
lated and wisely managed? What of those who own bonds 
and stocks and depend largely upon the income derived 
therefrom? To what extent will rising business earnings 
be absorbed by rising labor costs, thus limiting dividend 
prospects and, consequently, ultimate possibilities of equity 
appreciation? 

On this question, the theorists on both sides are already 
actively engaged in debate. Certainly it is worth noting 
that the so-called “codes of fair competition” thus far 
agreed upon have far more to say about wages and work- 
ing hours than about trade practice, cut-throat competi- 
tion and the wastes of overhead and distribution. They 
amount indeed to a far-reaching Bill of Rights for Labor. 
At the very great impetus given to unionization of labor 
many business leaders, poet Henry Ford, look askance 
and shake their heads, some in public, most in private. 

The Recovery Act has been acclaimed as a partnership 
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quotations appears greatest. For example, 
the cotton farmer is both producer and consumer. He 
may well rejoice that cotton has advanced from a low of 
around 5 cents a pound to 10 cents a pound, but how 
much will his new shirt cost? Cotton cloth, wholesale, is 
already back to prices of early 1930, when raw cotton com- 
manded 17 cents a pound. Thus, the disparity between the 
raw product and the finished article is as great now as 
when cotton sold at a nickel per pound. One may well 
ask, as many conservative observers do, is this prosperity? 
Or is it merely the kitten chasing its tail? 

Considerable sections of at least two industries, petro 
leum and retail tobacco, are openly clamoring for Gov- 
ernment price control in order that living earning power 
may be restored. Here, it needs to be repeated, is political 
dynamite. The Government hesitates. Some of the oil 
men are insistent, others violently opposed. Nor are the 
advocates of Government price control in this vast indus 
try, with its investment of billions of capital, confined to 
the ranks of the small-fry independents. They include 
such large companies as Standard Oil of California and 
Consolidated Oil. 

Counsel for the former company has told the Recovery 
Administration in no uncertain terms: “You have reli- 
giously and definitely abstained from giving this industry 
the means it needs to pay the labor bill which we all think 
should be paid.” : 

And Harry F. Sinclair, chairman of Consolidated Oil, 
has charged with equal heat: “The code so far evolved is 
a mere scrap of paper. Fortunately, it is not a finality. 
If it was, anyone who signed it might just as well sign a 

ptcy petition at the same time.” 

The Recovery Act is presumably of temporary nature. 
Yet one may well wonder if Government, once it has put 
its hand even to the limited business control implied in 
NIRA, can ever or will ever withdraw it. One may won: 
der also if, having started in this direction, circumstances 
may not conceivably force us further along the road to the 
left. «Artificial price control has never yet worked, but to 
the demand from certain sections of business, we will not 
improbably have added a public or consumer demand if 
and when the growing pains of growing prices begin to 
hurt. 

In short, NIRA has a wink and a come-on smile for 
Labor. She has only good intentions for the Consumer— 
and does not wish Business any harm. Both in the in- 
creased labor bill, and in the ultimate possibility of more 
stringent Government control, as well as in the direction 
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of emphasis primarily to the consumption goods markets 
rather than to the capital goods markets which in past 
years have been a bulwark of revival, some critics see signs 
of business danger, specifically the danger that earnings 
may not be sufficient to support a vast number of stocks 
and bonds in the style to which they have in past good 
years been accustomed. 

As to these broader questions the answer lies in the 
future. The answer, indeed, will be difficult even when 
the evidence begins to come in, for NIRA is not the sum 
total of all economic movement now in progress. Who can 
exactly apportion her share of credit for revival when a 
large share of credit inherently attaches to the natural 
forces of uplift perceptible here and throughout the world 
since the middle of 1932; and when some credit—or blame, 
as one sees it—attaches to the factor of possible inflation, 
a force as dynamic, even though perhaps temporarily so, 
as an exploding firecracker under a balky horse? 

In any event the die is cast. There is no turning back 
Business, large and small, is quite willing to leave the 
broader questions to the mercies of the future. The vast, 
majority of employers are swinging along with the pro- 
gram and their anxieties turn not to the longer future but 
to that more vital future which lies only a few weeks 
ahead. The immediate question is this: Who will pay 
the bill? 

In the long run, through good years and bad, it is to 
be doubted that business capital on the average earns 
more than 6 per cent on the investment. Some estimates 
run as low as 3 or 4 per cent. Certain outstanding extep- 
tions among large corporations during the boom years 
do not disprove the rule. Moreover, liquid surpluses are 
not abundant after three years of depression and defla- 
tion and banks, quite naturally, are loathe to supply work- 
ing capital from depositors’ funds. 

In effect, therefore, we have a magnificent bet on the 
future—a bet that out of future enlarged consumer buy- 
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ing, expanded volume of business, higher prices and in- 
creased efficiency the earning power necessary to support 
enlarged labor costs will be found. It must be found if 
the program is to succeed. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, many small business estab- 
lishments, as well as some not so small, are not in a posi- 
tion to fork over the ante and wait even a few weeks for 
the winnings. Not a few factories and shops have literally 
hung on by their teeth, clamoring for more bank credit 
while unable to pay off the indebtedness already incurred. 
Perhaps NIRA will be modified in time, to allow worthy 
exceptions. It is to be hoped so, for it will be too late to 
make exceptions when the public has taken hold of an 
all-inclusive propaganda of the high-pressure type now 
emanating from Washington. It is suggested that a white 
stripe may be placed across the Blue Eagle’s breast for well 
meaning and generally worthy business cripples. Perhaps 
we should call it a wound stripe. 

At best, it seems likely that some businesses will fall by 
the wayside; but then, they always do. This would tend 
to add to unemployment. One prefers to take the hopeful 
side and believe that the momentum of mass revival will 
be great enough to absorb such unfortunates, with the 
result that the aggregate gain to the Nation will far out- 
weigh the losses. 

As to the precise effect of increased labor costs most 
business men and most industries are themselves in con- 
siderable doubt. There are a few examples of official testi- 
mony. It is asserted that the code proposed for steel will 
increase the labor bill of United States Steel by 2 million 
dollars a month and that of Bethlehem Steel by 700 thou- 
sands monthly. In this connection it is of interest to note 
that Robert P. Lamont, president of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, recently made this comment to the Re- 
covery Administration: “We call attention to the fact 
that in accomplishing the great purpose of the National 
Recovery Act the members of the code have already gone 
beyond anything that can be justified by present condi- 
tions. They can justify themselves to their stockholders 

(Please turn to page 452) 
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The World Advance Begins 


Domestic Measures to Hasten the Return of Prosperity— 


Move in Harmony with Almost Universal Tendencies 


By THropore M. KNaAppEN 


CONOMICALLY, the United States is now engaged 

in a hundred-per-cent policy of paddling its own 

canoe. We are out to restore our own prosperity 
without the aid or consent of any other nation. Proceed- 
ing on the actual basis that we are the buyers of 90 per 
cent of our own product, we are aiming at the restoration 
of prosperity by the recovery of the normal purchasing 
power of the nation through artificial means. It is the 
hughest experiment in a controlled national economy that 
the world has ever known outside of Russia and unequalled 
in any other capitalistic state in all history. 

But while we are “going it alone” it is not a matter of 
indifference to us as to whether we are paddling with or 
against the world business current. That 10-per-cent 
dependence upon foreign trade in respect of volume looms 
much larger when translated into terms of prosperity. It 
more or less determines domestic prices, particularly 
where it affects uncontrolled surpluses. It is true that the 
self-containment policy involves a conscious effort to con- 
trol surpluses—as in the cases of wheat and cotton—but 
we can not hope to escape external influences upon our 
economy so long as we are a creditor nation. Neither can 
we escape the direct and sentimental effects of world 
monetary and currency differences and fluctuations, espe- 
cially when they are accompanied by severe crises. 

Broadly speaking, the nations of the world have gone 
up and down together since the Napoleonic wars. A de- 
pression may last longer in some countries than in others 
—and so with prosperity—and it may be severe in one 
country and slight in another, but it is very rare for any 
nation to escape a general depression. A severe local 

i ce may retard recovery over the entire world. 
For example, it is possible that the world as a whole was 
set for revival in the spring of 1931, but the financial 
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crisis in Germany and Austria spread to England and 
eventually covered the world with a pall of gloom. 

If the world as a whole is now in the first stages of 
business revival or obviously approaching it, the efforts 
we are volitionally making to improve our own status will 
be reinforced and will be more assured of permanent 
effects. 

There are some evidences that the tide in world economy 
began to set feebly toward better times as long ago as last 
summer but was delayed by the reaction in the United 
States as the domestic banking situation got worse and 
worse. 

In England there was a distinctly cheerful note in the 
fall of 1932, and it has been maintained throughout the 
first half of 1933. Foreign trade still declines in toto but 
the increase in imports of raw materials is encouraging. 
Employment is seasonally greater than in any year since 
1930 and the index of unemployment is 2.8 points lower 
than a year ago. Railway receipts are up by 29 million 
pounds, commodity prices have advanced in the year by 
6.2 points, security values gained 13.7 points, currency 
circulation has increased 17 million pounds, bank deposits 
have increased, bank clearings are larger, postal business 
is gaining, electric power production is increasing rapidly. 
The iron and steel and electrical equipment industries are 
expanding, textiles are doing well, the production of auto 
mobiles is gaining, heavy chemical industries show im: 
provement, shipping shows some improvement, there is in 
creased building activity. The intimate relations Britain 
has as an imperial power; and as the financial and trading 
center, with the rest of the world make it probable that her 
betterment is a criterion of world conditions. As a rule, 
business revival in England precedes revival in the United 
States. 
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The situation in France is conflicting, due chiefly to 
the sturdy determination to remain on the gold standard. 
Nevertheless, France has experienced a recent rise in com- 
modity prices and the circulation of Bank of France notes 
has increased four billion francs in a year. On the other 
hand foreign exchange holdings of the Bank of France 
have fallen off 50 per cent in a year’s time, domestic ac- 
ceptances have lost a third and there has been a slight 
decline in gold; deposits are off by 25 per cent. It is true 
that there has been improvement of production in some 
industries, and registered unemployment has fallen to 
250,000. But foreign trade continues to decline and the 
pressure of cheap goods from non-gold standard countries 
compels continuous patching of the tariff and quota walls. 
The government budget is unbalanced and the fight to 
maintain the gold standard which may culminate this fall 
promises further restriction of foreign trade and much 
unsettlement of business pending the event. In considering 
France, however, it must always be kept in mind that the 
depression has never been so severe there as in most other 
countries. Other countries may be showing much more 
improvement and yet be worse off at present than France. 


Germany Goes Forward 


Germany appears to be gaining much faster than France, 
but has much further to go. She adheres to the gold 
standard in a nominal way but virtually has a controlled 
currency, and is not so nervous as France over the out- 
come of the battle for “sound.money.” The number of 
the unemployed at the end of June stood at the appalling 
figure of 4,857,000, but that was about a million less than 
in February—according to the official figures, which are 
not reliable. They probably have been window-dressed by 
the Hitler government. However, there seems to be no 
doubt that for the time being the business situation in 
Germany is decidedly improving. This may be largely due 
to the possibly passing effect of many artificial measures 
under both the present and preceding political regime. 
The destructive effects of the fascist revolution have not 
yet come into evidence. 

Steel and iron production have been expanding, the 
motor industries are gaining, carloadings have been rising 
during the first half of the year, and recently coal produc- 
tion has been on the increase. Wholesale prices rose 
slightly in June but are still lower 
than they were a year ago, and 





sides it has been for many years under the Duce’s regime 
of controlled economy. Commodity prices have fallen in 
Italy since the first of the year, although only slightly, as 
they have in all the gold standard countries. Foreign trade 
has held up remarkably well. Recently, exports have been 
gaining and imports declining. 

The Scandinavian countries have as a rule responded to 
the improvement in Britain, with which they are so closely 
related commercially. Russia, from a foreign point of view, 
is in recession. Her exports have declined tremendously 
during the past year and her imports even more. But 
what happens in Russia has little effect at present on the 
outside world. Russia will not recover until the outside 
world does. 

Taking Europe as a whole, the most encouraging fact 
is that price declines seem to have been arrested or slowed 
down to the vanishing point, even in the gold countries. 
All indicate a coming change from a buyers’ to a sellers’ 
market. The depression continues, but it has ceased to 
get worse, and in spots is definitely in retreat. 


The Outlying World Wavers 


South America, outside of Argentina, is still somnolent. 
Revival there must await increased exports to Europe, 
which will not be greatly in evidence until conditions 
within Europe have further improved. The improved 
price of wheat has helped Argentina. Brazil is still sunk 
in surplus coffee, and the whole continent suffers from 
the continued absence of exploitation loans. 

Australia is definitely on the upward grade, after having 
reached the bottom through the old-fashioned deflation 
process. China is still in the chaos of civil war, political 
disintegration and floods. Japan has been locally prosper- 
ous ever since it abandoned gold, and the military cam- 
paigns in Manchuria and China have given business a 
stimulus. But commercial prosperity has been paid for by 
the laboring classes, and a severe recession may be expected 
unless the development of Manchuria shall put Japan some- 
what into the category of a new country. 

Africa, large on the map, is small commercially, but 
thanks to abandonment of the gold standard and a free 
market for gold in England, South Africa, “where the gold 
comes from,” is relatively prosperous. Egypt is feeling the 
general revival of the textile demand for cotton throughout 
the world, and French and Belgian 
Africa are in the twilight zone of 








the cost of living has fallen. Ex- 
ports have been gaining, on the 
whole, since March, but they are 
still below last year’s. Imports 
have declined slightly and the fa- 
vorable balance of trade has been 
maintained. It is not unlikely 
that there will soon be some un- 
favorable repercussions from Hit- 


world. 


Signs of recovery, however faint they 
may be, are not without significance 
when decernible in a majority of the 
leading commercial nations of the 


the gold countries of Europe. 

In North America, Canada and 
Mexico, are following the United 
States up the road to prosperity. 
Cuba, of course, is in bad shape, 
and so is most of the Caribbean 
region—island and mainland. 

As for the United States, it is 
more and more evident that the 





current of the river of commerce 





lerism. The attitude of the Reich 
toward the Jews is breeding a 
worldwide boycott, and the commercial relations with 
Russia are suffering an eclipse. Moreover, German trucu- 
lence may lead to something like an economic war with 
France, Italy, England and the Danubian countries. 

All the lesser gold standard countries are in about the 
Same position as France. They suffer from the depreciated 
currencies of their neighbors and are agitated by fears of 
a crisis if they lose the battle for gold and by fears that 
if they win it will be a hollow victory. But, like France, 
they have stood it well. 

Italy is on a modified gold standard and has not been 
much affected by the world’s monetary disturbances. Be- 
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was turning towards better times 
before we started paddling our canoe in that direction. 
Whatever the future may have in store, there is no doubt 
whatever that times are distinctly better. Until July it was 
really the world current that was moving us forward. In 
going off gold we had simply pulled up an anchor. It is only 
since the adjournment of Congress that we have begun to 
use the paddle to help the current. We are now paddling 
fast with the current. We move with a world movement. 
We may upset the canoe with the viclence of our paddling, 
but the chances are that we shall keep afloat and moving, 
and that for the next few months we shall far outdistance 
the sluggish world current setting toward happier days. 
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Northern Coal Roads Continue 
Gain Over Southern 


Significant Trend in Earnings of Important 
Investment Rails Shown as Northern Coalers’ 
Gross Jumps 24% Against 12% for Southern 


By A. T. SHurick 


The author of this article is the same engineer-economist 
and specialist in coal economics who pointed as early as last 
May to the shift in revenues to be derived from coal traf- 
fic by leading lines.—Eprror. 


NVESTORS in rail securities will be interested to note 
that the June gross revenue of bituminous roads re- 
flects an even more rapid shifting of coal business to 

Northern carriers than was anticipated in the analysis of 
this subject in THE MAGAzINE OF WALL STREET, May 13. 
The combined estimated revenue from coal traffic on the 
Northern carriers for June was $27,051,000, against $21,- 
844,000 in January, an increase of 24 per cent. This com- 
pares with $15,935,000 and $14,191,000, respectively, for 
the leading Southern roads, an increase of 12 per cent. 

Heavy demand for coal in the steel industry and larger 
movement to lower Lake ports, has made an impressive in- 
crease of 52 per cent in the coal revenue of the Pittsburgh 
District roads. Local Mid-West carriers are showing small 
increases, the feature in this section being the heavy all- 
rail movement of the grangers to the Northwest, corre- 
sponding to like increases in the Eastern shipments for 
the same destination through the lower Lake ports. Even 
the large, slow-moving Northern trunk systems show a 
percentage increase in coal business of better than half 
again that of the Southern group. 

Moreover, the increased movement of Northern coals 
will be materially expedited under the terms of the South- 
ern-Eastern coal code 
submitted July 28, and 


first of this year. The 41 per cent advantage of the South 
was operative for three years, 1924-27. The differential 
has averaged better than 20 per cent during the past twenty 
years, and Pennsylvania maintained its leadership over 
West Virginia under this wage handicap up to a decade 
ago, when the differential was increased to 41 per cent. 
A large shift to the Northern coals is inevitable with an 
established standard differential of only 10 per cent, as pro- 
vided in this code. 

The repercussions of this are evident on the performance 
of the coal roads as shown in the accompanying table. This 
gives the January and June gross revenue of leading coal- 
ers, with estimated revenue contributed by coal freight. 

The estimated coal-freight revenue is computed by ap 
plying the percentage of coal revenue to total gross rev: 
enue for the separate roads (as given the first column of 
the table), to the current monthly statements of gross rev 
enue. Coal-freight ratios of the roads generally vary with 
in a narrow range, and the possible error in the estimated 
coal-freight revenue is negligible for general comparative 
purposes anticipated here. The percentage changes of 
total gross revenue and estimated coal-freight revenue are 
practically identical, and isolating the coal-freight revenue 
in this manner makes for more accurate comparisons, pat’ 
ticularly in the case of low coal-freight ratios which dis: 
tort the general picture. 

Current coal statistics give an accurate measure of the 
shift in tonnage to the North, in its broader aspects. West 
Virginia production to 
July 22, 1932, was 








scheduled for hearing 
August 9. This code, 
in substance, reduces 
the recent 29 per cent 


Origin by States of Trunkline Coal in 1931 


(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


3,600,000 tons ahead 
of Pennsylvania 
against a lead of 300, 
000 tons this year. 


New York Kentucky production 


wage differential be- 
tween these two dis- 
tricts, to only 10 per 
cent. 

This differential has 
varied in the past dec- 
ade from 1 per cent 
in favor of Pennsyl- 
vania, to 41 per cent 
in favor of the South. 
The low 1 per cent 
differential was effec- 
tive for only two 
months around the 
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Baitimore 
& Ohio Central 


Per 1000s Per 
cent 


2.2 
1.7 
0.2 Sees 
17.0 51.4 
39.6 31,415 
9.0 1,275* 3.2 


100.0 39,843 100.0 


* This tonnage originated partly in northern West Virginia and is subject to 
the economic conditions in the Northern fields. 
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to the same date this 
year is 1,700,000 tons 
ahead of Ohio-Indi- 
ana, compared with a 
lead of 4,300,000 tons 
last year. Shipments 
of Northern coals to 
the Lakes for the first 
three months of the 
season are up 61 per 
cent, compared with an 
increase of 29 per cent 
for Southern coals. 
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Illinois production to July 22 this year, is 1,000,000 
tons ahead of Kentucky, against a lead of 100,000 tons 
last year. But Illinois mines were down with a strike 16 
weeks of this period last year, during which time produc- 
tion was 5,400,000 tons under the same 16 weeks this 

This apparent relative increase of 900,000 tons in 
current Illinois production thus becomes, in fact, an ac- 
tual loss of 4,400,000, as compared with Kentucky. This 
is the one section in the Northern group falling behind. 
Consumption was particularly hard hit there and is pick- 
ing up very slowly, the week of July 22 showing the first 
indication of real improvement. 

A critical examination of the statistical situation also 
shows that Southern operators are pushing their crack 
super-coals to the fore in an effort to stem the consumer 
trend to the Northern product at the new low prices 
these are offered. 


Trunk Line Roads Benefit 


The three leading Eastern trunk-line systems have a 
diversified coal business, but center- 


and also lower coal-freight ratios than in the other groups. 
Their increase of around one and a half times that of 
the Southern coalers is, therefore, particularly signifi- 
cant. 


Eastern Roads 


These roads are leading the improvement among the 
Northern lines, with an increase in estimated coal revenue 
January to June, of 52 per cent, or better than four times 
the increase by the Southern roads. This impressive per- 
formance is due more particularly to the rapid stepping up 
of coal consumption in the steel industry, which represents 
a considerable share of the tonnage on these roads. The 
effects of this abnormal localized increased business on the 
relatively low combined volume of these roads (amounting 
to only about one-third the Pennsylvania R.R. alone), 
tends to distort the general picture. It will be noted, for 
example, that the Western Maryland which has no coal 
business to the steel mills, is only about maintaining status 
quo. (Please turn to page 449) 








ing largely in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 





as shown in the accompanying table. 
The B. & O. only touches the 
Southern non-union coal fields, 
though considerable tonnage is origi- 
nated there through feeders. But the 
major portion of its 48.2 per cent 
West Virginia coal tonnage is from 
the northern field tributary to the 
Pittsburgh District, making it sub- 
ject to the same influences affecting 


Gross Revenue Representative Coal Roads for 


Trunk Lines 


Baltimore & Ohio... 


Rae ie excaeges 32% 
New York Central... 24 


January and June, 1933 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Gross Revenue 
Coal as Reported from Coal Traffic* 
freight 1933 1933 
ratio! January June January June 
In Thousands of Dollars 


$11,616 $2,934 
25,025 5,275 


Estimated Gross 


$9,169 9 
eee $3,717 


the Northern carriers. 

Over three-fourths the coal _ton- 
nage of the Pennsylvania R. R. is 
originated in its name state, where it 
js substantially the largest transpor- 
tation interest in bituminous coal. 
Pennsylvania state production is pick- 
up steadily on West Virginia as pre- 
viously noted, and this trend will be 
accelerated by the further narrowing 
of mine wage differentials from 29 
per cent to 10 per cent as proposed 
in the Eastern-Southern coal Code. 

The New York Central system lies 
outside the coal-bearing horizon, and 
all its tonnage is originated through 
feeders, mostly in Ohio. Poor lead- 
ership and lack of effective co-opera- 
tion by Ohio coal producers in deal- 
ing with a peculiarly virulent mine- 
labor situation, has thrown it well 
behind other states in the Northern 
group. Ohio 1s in line for a substan- 
tial increase in coal business with the 
impending levelling up in mine 
wages, and particularly if a favorable 
decision is obtained on certain 
freight-rate litigation now before the 
courts. This will accrue to the ad- 
vantage of all three trunk lines in 
about the same volume, but to the 
Particular advantage of the Central 
On a percentage basis. 

The trunk-line group as a whole 
shows a smaller percentage increase 
than other Northern groups, due to 
slower acceleration of larger bodies, 
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Sealey ton rake shales Sw Mota vZaae $55,590 $65,726 
Increase........ S Post pnenmes 19% 


Eastern Roads 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois................ 
Chicago & Illinois Midland............... 
Chicago, Burlington & Oui 

icago, Bur! on ae 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
Chicago, M., St. P. & P.................. 
Illinois Central. 
Illinois Terminal 
Missouri Pacific 


MNANO «565.2 .. cs. ce. 
Southern Roads 


$14,754 


$6125 

216 
2,163 
3,307 


968 
1,046 


7,858 
$17,576 
19% 


$7,159 
216 
2,318 
4,040 


54 
1,098 
1,001 





eRe Sere. ore $26,145 $29,199 

ROMO Sek sors au stewate sda inleats 12% 
Gross Revenue as Reported 

January June 

$55,390 $65,726 19% 
3,456 073 52 ’ 
32,041 42,335 31 5,070 
$113,134 38 $21,844 
$29,199 12% $14,191 


Summary 


Mid West Roads............... 


Northern Roads $90,887 
Southern Roads $26,145 


iThe percent of gross revenue derived from coal in 1932. 
Total gross revenue is used on this road. 4 


* $14,191 


June 
$17,576 
2,925 
6,550 


$27,051 
$15,935 


$15,880 
12% 


Estimated Gross Coal Traffic 
mcrease January 


$14,754 
2,020 


Increase 
19% 
52 
29 


24 
12% 


‘Computed on basis of percentage of gross revenue derived from coal for the year 1982. 
































COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 





Records Progress in Depression 


Benefits of Increasing Industrial Activity 
Should Offset Higher Taxes and Lower Rates 


By Francis C. FuLLERTON 





Gas reported consolidated 





ERVING the highly in- 
dustrialized sections of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia and New 
York, it is hardly remark- 
able that the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp. had a dif- 
ficult time in the period be- 
tween 1930 and the pres- 
ent. Not only was there a 
loss in both electric and gas 
output, but taxes were 
raised, rates lowered, and 








Net after depr., depl. & Taxes 
Columbia Gas Gross............. 
EE Se PE LE 
RS Poe ae 
Earned per share of common 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


Cons. Income a/c 12 mos. ended March 31. 
1983 1982 
$86,281,168 
27,766,881 
28,101,588 
19,872,901 
5,872,983 
$1.21 


$76,674,270 
25,634,685 
25,818,269 
16,190,278 
6,231,148 


net income of $17,204,675 
which, after preferred divi- 
dends, was equivalent to 96 
cents a share on the 11,608, 
596 shares of outstanding 
no-par common stock. In 
the previous two years, earn- 
ings were equivalent to $1.42 
and $1.72 a share of com 
mon stock respectively. For 
the twelve months ending 
last March earnings were 











equivalent to 86 cents a 





the company experienced 
some financing difficulties in 
connection with maturing obligations 
and the carrying out of ambitious ex- 
pansion programs. While there are 
no actual figures available later than 
March 31 of this year, an improve- 
ment in business undoubtedly has 
been felt since that time and Colum- 
bia Gas ought now to be reaping some 
of the benefits of its many operating 
economies and the expansion carried 
out in the time of adversity. 

The Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. is a holding company. The 
principal centers of operation are Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Columbus and Cleve- 
land, in Ohio; Charleston in West Vir- 
ginia; Pittsburgh; and Binghamton, 
New York. The organization is en- 
gaged primarily in the production and 
distribution of natural gas, this product 
accounting for slightly more than 
double the gross revenues derived from 
electricity. Because natural gas is so 
widely used in industry, this service 
was more adversely affected during the 
depression than the electrical busi- 
ness, despite every effort made to ex- 
pand it. Now, however, with increas- 
ing industrial activity, it should gain 
ground just as rapidly as it was lost. 
Indeed, it might well be at a more 
rapid rate, for Col mbia gas lines are 
now at the doors of Philadelphia and 
active negotiations are going on with 
a view to distribution over the lines 
of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
It might be noted also that Columbia is 
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active in territory adjacent to New 
York City. It has a line running 
south of Paterson, New Jersey, and 
holds an option on a line running from 
Holland, Pennsylvania, to a point on 
the Delaware River just north of 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

In connection with the possibility of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
entering the principal cities of the 
Eastern Seaboard, it is worth noting 
that such an accomplishment was at 
one time generally held to be one of 
the objectives in the formation of the 
United Corp. It still appears to be a 
logical development and the latter's 
large stockholdings in Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey, United Gas Im- 
provement and Niagara Hudson 
Power, together with those in Colum- 
bia Gas might well be the means of 
linking all these large systems, from 
an operating standpoint, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

Although Columbia Gas is a hold- 
ing company and, moreover, has been 
hard hit, the common stock repre- 
sents a sufficiently “fat” equity to 
have shown always some earning 
power. This is in contrast to other 
holding companies whose common stock 
has been junior to so much in the 
way of parent company debentures 
and preferred stock, and operating 
company bonds and preferred stock, 
that the depression wiped out earnings 
althogether. For last year, Columbia 


share of common. Dividends 
are currently being paid on this stock 
at the rate of 80 cents a share annv- 
ally in convertible 5% cumulative pre- 
ference stock. The change from a cash 
dividend to a stock dividend was made 
necessary during the course of the 
depression because of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of financing maturing obliga: 
tions and because the company wished 
to conserve so far as possible cash for 
expansion. Incidentally, the company’s 
notes and loans payable which stood at 
more than $66,000,000 at the end of 
1930 had been reduced to less than 
$20,000,000 at the end of 1932. 
Capitalization of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., senior to the com: 
mon stock which has been mentioned 
already, consists of about $111,000,000 
in preferred stock. In addition the par: 
ent company has outstanding $171, 
000,000 in debentures. Subsidiary 
preferred stock outstanding totals $49,- 
000,000 and subsidiary funded debt 
$65,000,000. In relation to the com: 
pany’s demonstrated earning power 
this capitalization cannot be consid- 
ered excessive. But is past earning 
power any indication of the future? 
Normally, in the case of a public 
utility past history does afford an indi- 
cation of the future. In the past, when 
business generally was good, Columbia 
Gas showed good earning power. Now 
that business has commenced to pick 
up, especially in view of the additional 
(Please turn to page 448) 
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Mid-Year Dividend Forecast 


Part II—Steel, Metals, Petroleum, Automobiles, 
Accessories, Chemicals, Food, Merchandising 


HIS mid-year appraisal 
cy of dividend prospects, 


now that business activ- 
ity is increasing rapidly, curi- 
ously is almost as difficult a 
task as when business was de- 
clining rapidly. Then, it was 
a question of judging the rate 
of decline in earnings, recog- 
nizing the particular com- 
pany’s financial position, and 
estimating how long one could 
reasonably expect the dividend 
to be maintained. Now this 
situation has been completely 
reversed. It is a question of 
estimating the rate of earnings 
increase, and judging to what 








Two fundamental factors, the industry and 
the company itself, are used to form our rat- 


ings. 


The letters A, B, C and D are applied 


in rating the industry; and the numerals 1, 2, 
3 and 4 in rating the position of the company 


in that industry. Thus: 


INDUSTRY 
A—In a strong and expanding 
position, 


B—In a fairly strong and 
stable position. 


C—Temporarily depressed but 
prospects moderately fa- 
vorable. 


D—Depressed; declining prof- 


its; no signs of nearby 
improvement. 


COMPANY 

1—Expanding operations; 
dominant in field; strong 
financially. 

2—Good potential earnings; 
important company; 
good financial position. 

38—Earnings still relatively 
low; fair financially; 
business volume mod- 
erate. 

4—Doubtful outlook; weak 
financial position; un- 
profitable operations. 








need, and were hoping for, 
an early return on their capi- 
tal. A comparatively high 
price may have been paid for 
the stock of- some company 
which, because of greatly in- 
creased business, was thought 


to be a candidate for dividend 


resumption or increased pay- 
ments. Yet, while such a pur- 


‘ chaser may be disappointed 


over dividends for a time, his 
holding, if intrinsically sound, 
is almost certain to prove satis- 
factory over the longer-term. 

Moreover, the insurance af- 
forded by sound common 
stocks against the adverse 


extent a company will decide 
to build up financial resources 
before paying more to stock- 
holders. 

At the present time, how- 
ever, it is enigmatically true 


tries: 


The first section of this feature appeared in 
the August 5 issue. It covered the position and 
prospect for leading companies in these indus- 


Railroads, Public Utilities, Equipments. 


effects of inflation must not be 
forgotten at the present time. 
It is probably because of this 
insurance feature that the 
market as a whole seems in- 
clined to discount a favorable 








that the business prospect is 
better than the immediate divi- 
dend prospect. This is partly the result of such Govern- 
ment policies as wage-raising, which probably will act to 
make the increase in profits slower than in the recovery 
from other depressions. And partly because the business 
slump has been so severe that much in the way of liquida- 
tion of loans and the building up of a firm financial founda- 
tion needs to be done before stockholders can expect a 
return on their investment. While this is not a factor in 
all industries, nor in all companies of the industries of 
which it is true, it nevertheless applies generally to 
such important groups as the railroads, the 
equipments, and to a large number of 
individual concerns. 

This may possibly disap- 
point a number of those who 
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prospect rather more liberally 
than usual. Although such 
liberal discounting lays the market open to sharp reac- 
tions and makes it difficult to discover individual issues 
which afford a reasonably good return, and are earning it; 
they can be found, and will appeal to the more conservative. 
The following tables have been prepared with the inten- 
tion of affording readers an easy, up-to-date reference on 
the principal industries and the more important companies 
in those industries. More specifically they deal with divi- 
dend prospects, but where these are too remote for 
practical appraisal, an attempt has been made to convey 
the general degree of merit possessed by the particular 
issue. All are accompanied by an investment rating 
which offers simple guidance as to the position 
and prospect of the industry and as to the com- 

pany’s position in that industry. 


Ny 














Lull in Steel Precedes Autumn Upturn 


Increased Buying Likely by Railroads, 





HE feature of the steel recovery which began in early 

spring has been the emphasis upon demand from a 
limited number of main sources and the wide dis- 
parity between operations in various districts. Thus with 
the motor car industry, the users of tin plate, dealers and 
warehouses, and manufacturers of miscellaneous small 
products furnishing the chief support, those companies 
well situated to supply the Detroit market, those with tin 
plate mills, and those with well-diversified production have 
done decidedly better than companies largely dependent 
upon the heavy industries, such as railroads and building 
construction. 

Thus, the Pittsburgh district has lagged behind the Chi- 
cago district and even fell behind the Youngstown district 
when demand expanded for products of that center. Ever 
since the so-called “Pittsburgh base” was discarded several 
years ago, the importance of geographical location of plants 
has been growing. Although this change has been under 
way for some time, its effects have become more noticeable 
perhaps than ever before in the current period of recovery. 

As the recovery continues, the tendency will be for op- 
erations in the various districts to even up somewhat, par- 
ticularly when greater purchasing power is developed by 
the railroads, public works, and miscellaneous users in the 





Public Works and Miscellaneous Users 


Eastern and Southern districts. But after the experience 
of the last four months, investors will pay more attention 
to plant location, products and market potentialities of 
individual companies than to the trend of the industry as 
a whole. Some of the larger companies have geographical 
distribution as well as diversification of products. They 
are assured of sharing in the industry's larger prosperity, 
when it arrives. 

Despite disparities in operations, the general average of 
the industry has shown a quite remarkable come-back. The 
operating ratio rose from 15% in March to 59% in July. 
In recent weeks there has been some recession, a delayed 
seasonal lull rather than a cessation of recovery. 

Greatest hope for the last half-year lies in the fact that 
deferred requirements are estimated as equal to a full 
year’s production. The railroads are particularly laggard 
in this respect. A broadening of buying to include the 
heavy industries would quickly restore steel making to a 
generally profitable level. The price situation is more 
satisfactory, wages have been raised an average of 15%, 
and adoption of the code will further stabilize costs and 
eliminate disruptive competition. Scrap prices have lately 
firmed in nearly all markets, and the industry generally 
views this as a forerunner of increased autumn activity. 





































































Position of Leading Steel Stocks 
Earned Price Range 
Company —PerShare— ——1988——. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
1932 1933(A) Low High Price dend % Rating Gan 
e i i i 3 y x -2 1 ed automotive and refrigeration activity steps 
American Rolling Mill............. Def Def 534 31% 23 ae C-2 mor lg rar dt asasethae Renaeaee, 
Covered all charges, ao Lg e ——. 
Bethlehem Steel. ................. Def 41 ue es C-1 tion in June. Ooerating at n July. Vem 
er , Kec _ es from heavy industries slow but shiobuilding prospects 
good. 
Increased rgd -_ ry ended —, L 
ey rer rr rr D Def 43 32 <s me C-3 1933, $876,494, against x lor correspo 
— _ oo os petiod previous fiscal year. No dividend paid even 
in prosperous years. 
Placed in Federal receivership on August 1, following 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. Def Def 3% 17% 6 rs -¢ D-4 default on bond interest. Recovery depends entirely 
upon rail tonnage, now negligible. 
OS ere aaa Def Def 9 374 30 C-3 Imoroved industrial outlook may bring increased de- 
mand for special steels over longer term. 
Nearly broke even in first helf year. Reported earned 
SS | es Def Def 634 38 30 = 5 C-8 orofit in June after all charges. With prices up in 
third quarter and ‘arge volume of orders on books 
should show profit. 
hak bch nib s kes ek as Def Def 12 457% 38 ue ip C-1 On the way to restored earning power, with plants at 
65% in July. 
* McKeesport Tin Plate............. 6.01 2.39 4414 93% 85 4 4.7 B-2 Second quarter operations above 1932 level. 
Earnings long well maintained have increased sharply 
Pree eee ~ O87 0.84 15 5544 46 1 2.1 C-1 on automobile demand, and larger dividend seems 
likely before end of this year. 
ae in wc ont tan spas oe Def Def Mg 9% 6 D-4 Recent business upturn reduces losses. 
Deficit reduced. At current operating rate may earn 
EE INR soi wacd'deswsaxeaae Def Def 4 23 17 5a ~ C-3 something on preferred stock on which dividends 
accumulated since 1930. 
Dividend for full year declared out of reserves. Should 
BU. S. Pipe & Foundry.............. Def Def 6% 2214 17 .50 3.9 C-3 nes helped by public works expenditures in second 
year. 
Consistent improvement in ooerations. Estimated 
NN Th snd cascada cade ® Def Def 23% 6734 54 - = C-1 definitely in the black in July. Back dividends on ore- 
ferred make resumption of paymeats on common 
unlikely before mid-1934. 
OS Ea Def NF 1% 3634 26 e ve C-3 Improved operations—not yet showing profits. 
Reduced losses. Better demand for sheets and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... Def Def 14 87% 27 # ..  C-2 tubular goods has brought operating rate up to 507% 
or better, against 12% a year ago. 
(A) Six months. (a) Nine months ended June 80. (b) Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. * Paying and earning dividend, & Paying but NOT earning divi- 
dend. © Not paying dividend but earning something. 
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Increasing Consumption at Higher Prices 


General Recovery, Inflation and Tendency to 


Build Up Stocks of Fabricated Metal Products 


MPROVEMENT in the position and the outlook for 
producers of non-ferrous metals in the last four months 
has been almost as pronounced as that in the iron and 

steel industry Usually these metals follow iron and steel, 
which means that they are responsive to broad changes 
which effect the great variety of industries upon which 
they are dependent. In the current situation they have 
also been responsive to inflationary considerations. 

The change has been especially pronounced in copper, 
where there are indications that an important increase in 
domestic consumption is now under way. At the same 
time there is a slow but steady increase in consumption 
abroad. Shipments of domestic fabricators in June were 
118 million pounds, against 95 million pounds in May. 
Refined stocks were reduced by 75 million pounds in 
June, against a reduction of 40 million pounds in May. 

Up to the present time it may be true that a large part 
of the increase in domestic consumption of copper has 
gone into the building up of stocks of fabricated articles in 
consumers’ and jobbers’ hands, but this movement has been 
a necessary preparation for the greater activity which 
seems to be in prospect. Different influences have been at 
work in the market for tin, where actual consumption and 


capacity operations of plate mills have played their part. 
But in lead and zinc, as in copper, preparations for benefits 
expected to flow from continued general industrial re- 
covery have been a weighty influence. Price improve- 
ment has been of greatest importance to producers. Cop- 
per has recently been selling around 9 cents a pound, 
against 5 cents at the beginning of the year. Lead is up 
to 4.5 cents, against 3 cents; zinc at 5.35 cents, against a 
level below 3 cents; and tin around 45 cents, against 21 
cents. 

With both consumption and prices on the up-grade, 
the time is approaching when non-ferrous metal producers 
will pretty generally be restored to a profitable basis. 

American gold producers have held production up and 
their profits have been slowly rising. But so far, having to 
sell their product at the statutory price, they have en- 
joyed none of the benefits of the actual premium which 
world markets have put upon gold Profits have been 
rather satisfactory nevertheless. But should the Govern- 
ment decide upon a liberal policy as to exports of new gold 
or as to a bonus, the gold stocks would become decidedly 
more attractive. Meanwhile, the hope of one or the other 
eventuality makes for ready absorption of their shares. 











Position of Leading Mining and Metal Stocks 





Diaiiiiie Earned Price Range 
pany ——Per Share— -——.1933——. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
1932 1933(A) Low High Price dend % Rating 





See 
WARE POON 655i 6 85 55 x boo oe 0.57 comment 11% 31 


Estimated profit seven months to July 31, 1933, 
26 .60 2.3 A-2 $723,000, before depreciation, depletion and taxes, 
against $657,800 in corresponding period last year. 


























American Metal Co................ Def Def 8% 2354 18 ae eat C-8 Deficlt reduced to $66,000 In first half of 1933, against 
; - $621,000 last year. Better third quarter results likely . 
American Smelting & Refining...... Def NF 1034 4214 35 ie <i C-2 Helped by better silver prices. Refining orofits should 
Improve with metal prices. 
ANROONOR S63 oss klnes iss coco esa: Def NF 6 22% 18 me ~. C=8 Outlook Improved by higher copper prices. General 
Industrial activity should ald copyer and brass products. 
Calumet & Hecla................. Def Def(b) 2 9% 7 i .. G-& High cost producer—earnings still unsatisfactory, with 
larger deficit first half of this year than last. 
REO OO PIMNEO 5s sc 55 6.55 6 5,555 ¥ 5 Def NF 5% 42% 34 ae tes C-2 Good financial position—earnings unsatisfactory. 
° See s to 
POMS DEMON 656 5)5.5,6.550 os 8 S048 5 cus 2.09 comment 12 387% 82 1.55 4.8 A-2 June 30, 188% 882000 Soalnat $1,272,000" ft 
jast year. 
Granby Tuk TE CELE CP eee oe Def Def(a) 3% 165% 12 nl C-4 Six months deficit $527,100, against $402. 188 first half H 


1932. Higher metal prices should help. 




















SP MOMNONMMIOD Sin nbsr0 4 Sihs.b bios <Siesse 9.94 NF 145 275 230 10t 4.3 A-1 Ore grades improving in recent years, with 1932 re- 

tH coveries ver ton largest on record. Annie reserves 

owe Sound. .........0..s.200e0e Def —-0.04(a) 534 «29 25.40 1.6  C-3 Sales of gold sliver, copper and lead Increased In June 
quarter, but little improvement in earnings. 

: . Increased demand for nickel. Value of ex- 
International Nickel............... Def Def* 6% 22 19 a aS C-2 ports first half 1933 more than double that of first six 
x months last year. Now on profitable operation basis ; 

Saar aap Def NF 7% © §©625% 21 a ..  C-2 In financial strength low cost and flexibility well sit- 
3 uated to recover earning power with higher prices. 

ee No statement for June quarter because of uncertainties 

PORN bs cass has tase e chece eke Def comment 5% 195% 15 es ei C-4 as to expenses during inoperative begun in 


June and to continue to end of year. 












































* McIntyre Porcupine............... 3.01§ 1(c) 18 87% 34 861.626{ 4.7 A-2 Strong assets position. $1 a share earned in June 
quarter compares with 70 cents last year. 
ae ae eee eee 3.15 2.82 4314 125 119 5 4.1 B-1 and com area t day L~-s 3 months L.. 
Newmont 0.22 NF 114% +=: 495% 4 ; Tan weg 
ee Web amine eA Wiis beipke esses : 4 1 os = C-2 Position of this mining holding company Improved by 
Patin better operating conditions and market for metal shures 
Deswcedicsee ssh bes ss ctseerece Def Def* 5% 22%. 17 ie ia C-1 Advance In tin prices has put operations again on a 
profitable basis. 
St. Joseph Lead..... bea yu bbe aoe 's Def Def(a) 6% 2934 24 - se C-3 Deficit for first half larger than in 1932. Increasing 
20S Sea demand and higher prices should bring improvement. 
DN ESV cide sence chesaes 0.64 0.46 18% 8434 79 1 1.2 C-2 Higner prices for silver and other metals contributed 
to improved earnings in first five monthe. 
(A) Six months. § Year ended March 31, 1938. + Partly extra. t{ First t etion. jefore eciation. 
to June 30, * First quarter. NF Not available. * and earning dividend. ° m Paying but NOT earning dividend. : — ates 
——— eee ee reat ea ae 
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Oils Face Basically Promising Outlook 


Federal Leadership in Production Control Is at Hand 


N the surface there appears to be no cessation to the 
troublesome ups and downs of the petroleum indus- 
try. As we swing into the second half of the year 
the production of seine crude oil is again increasing at 
a disturbing rate, the daily average output being only some 
200,000 barrels under the high mark of 1929. The in- 
crease since the start of the year has been approximately 
1,000,000 barrels a day, the greater part of this jump 
having been made in April and May. Current output is 
approximately 2,700,000 barrels a day, although the period 
of reduced gasoline consumption is only a few months 
away. It is to be doubted that stabilized and profitable 
prices for either crude oil or gasoline can be maintained on 
any output above 2,500,000 barrels a day. 

thing like a duplication of the “price war” of last 
autumn independents and the Standard companies 
is currently in prees. At that time the independents 
tried to force Standard companies to advance prices 
from a $1 top to $1.12. The struggle ended in a sudden 


drop to 70 cents in December. On behalf of the interests 
refusing to go along in price raising it was asserted that the 
higher prices would only encourage excessive production. 
Recently independent companies have bowed again in cut. 
ting prices 13 cents to a peak of 62 cents a barrel. The 
problems of the gasoline market remain almost equally 
troublesome. 

Yet it would be a mistake to become unduly apprehen- 
sive over such current conditions. Despite immediate diff- 
culties, which reflect themselves in the fact that relatively 
few oil companies showed any earnings for the first half 
of 1933, the longer prospect of the industry appears to hold 
considerable hope. Although not yet clearly defined at 
this writing, effective leadership from the Federal Govern- 
ment is in sight. It will not amount to official price-fixing 
but it will almost certainly result in more effective control 
of production in the interest of the public as well as of the 
companies. Given an end to producing excesses, the mar- 
ket should take care of itself. 








Position of Leading Petroleum Stocks 





Earned Price Range 
——1933—~ 
1933(8) High Low 


Recent Divi- 
dend 


Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
% Rating 





Def 31% 12% 


ice 
26 1 3.8 Financially strong. Favored by imoroved control of oi 
production and prices under Federal leadership. 





Def il 8 


8k... Sie Should benefit from general improvement of Industry 
but steck remains highly speculative. 





NF 1534 5 


Now one of the laiger integrated units. Stock should 
hold long term speculative merit. 





Def 194 4% 


a «Cs é% Recent deficits not yet reversed. Rumored company 
may merge with larger unit. 








27 45% 


NF 
NF 62 24 


increasing public works provide better outlook for 
road supplies. Stock is speculative. 





Strong and conservative refiner and producer. Good 
long-term prospect. 





Def 38 8% 


Common stock highly speculative, following sub- 
stantial prior issues. 





Def 16 8% 


Some improvement in deficit operations appears in 
prospect in second half year. 





NF 


Integrated company. Financially strong. Should 
benefit ultimately from recent expansion. 





Def 434 


Financial position has been greatly strengthened: 
Stock appears reasonable speculation. 





NF 2% 


Only moderate improvement in industry needed to 
restore some measure of earnings on the common stock , 





NF 1754 


Strong company with wide interests and aggressive 
management. 





43 15 


One of the minority earning and a dividend. 
Has important natural gas Tdi ” 





Def , 4 


Affiliated with Ri Dutch. Has expanded idly. 
Profit outlook hy hea 





Def 8 


In a position to share in improvement anticipated from 
future strengthened contro! of production and prices. 





NF 6 


Strong company with excellent trade position. Ulti- 
mate dividend restoration probable. 





One of the strongest Standard Oil units. Merger with 
Standard of New Jersey believed still possible in future, 





NF 


Well up among the half dozen giants of the ind . 
Long-term orospect favorable. . oe 





Premier company of the industry. Financial position 
— Should Fm a coe 








One of the strongest integrated units. Relatively 
good demonstrated caning tower. 





Enjoys strong competitive position. Substantial gain 
in profits needed to cover present dividend. - 





3% 


Prosvect of output contro! and hi enhances 
outlook. winders 





8% 





Excellent financial position. Would show profits on 
moderate further improvement. 








(B) First six months. 


? 12 months to March 81. * Paying and earning dividend. 


@ Paying but NOT earning dividends. NF Not available. 
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Long Deferred Buying Lifts 
Motor Sales 


Low-Priced Lines Bring Profits 
for Leaders—Demand Spreading 


HOUGH seasonal variations have always been wide 
7 in the motor industry, there probably has never 

been so sharp a reversal in the sales and production 
trends as occurred in the first half of this year. Surpris- 
ingly, the first signs of a buying movement appeared dur- 
ing those dark days of early March, when all the banks 
were closed. It was then that hoarders of currency flocked 
to the sales rooms of dealers in low-priced cars and paid 
hard cash, in full, for their selections. 

From that initial impetus the buying movement gath- 
ered force and spread until the end of the first half-year 
found manufacturers more concerned over production than 
they had previously been over sales. In fact, one of the 
makers of a high-priced line recently stated that difficul- 
ties of getting adequate stocks in the hands of dealers had 
made it impossible to take full advantage of purchasing 
demand. As week after week piled up new sales totals, 
it has become apparent that motor makers generally under- 
estimated the purchasing power which was reinstated as 
confidence was renewed, employment increased, commodity 
prices rose, and securities boomed. 

It is true that all along there had been the strong pre- 
sumption that a very large replacement demand would 
eventually come to the surface. For three years produc- 
tion had been curtailed and the industry had made various 
estimates as to the rather amazing totals of cars in use 
which had outlived the customary two or three years of 


service which ordinarily preceded “trading in.” During 
hard times the useful life of hundreds of thousands of cars 
has been stretched to double the previous experience, with 
no small number reaching the age of seven or eight years. 
Though this potential replacement demand had been charted 
down to the ground, the automobile manufacturers, having 
seen previous false starts fizzle out, were apparently quite as 
much surprised as outside observers when it was rapidly 
and persistently translated into honest-to-goodness buying. 
The abruptness with which the change came is best told 
by figures. Production in the first quarter of this year fell 
behind the period in 1932. But for the first half of this 
year, production of cars and trucks and taxicabs in the 
United States and Canada exceeded a million units for the 
first time since the last half of 1930. More than one- 
quarter of this output came from the factories in the month 
of June alone, when the total was 260,645 units, against 
190,218 in June, 1932. Production in the second quarter 
of 1933 was about 70% larger than in the first quarter. 
Buying has spread with cumulative force. While sales 
of passenger automobiles for the first half-year were only 
about 3% over the total for the period last year, June 
sales were estimated as 17.1% ahead of June, 1932. Sales 
and production were actually somewhat lower in July this 
year than in the preceding month, but retail sales have 
recovered sharply in the first week of August and con- 
tinued activity is expected well into the autumn. And 














Position of Leading Motor Stocks 





Price Range 
—Per Share— -——1933——. 
1933(A) Low High 


Earned 


Recent Divi- 
Price dend % Rating 


Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 





Def(b) 31% 844 


B-3 Larger deficit for first half of current fiscal year, but 


61 2 3.2 
financial strength unimpaired. 





* Chrysler 1.10 13% 


39 é aye Achieved second place In industry in first six months. 
Regular dividend basis likely in autumn. 





a |, : 1.01 10 


31 ‘ Dividend now looks safe, and extra payments are in 
prospect. 





® Graham-Paige Def 1 


4 ne oe Sales ually increasi Earned 4 cents in second 
pnd gg «ty 





Def 


June er. er sales gains, earnings 


Sales consist i Earned 10 cents in 
outa. tn hate 
would mount raoidly. 





Def 1% 


Financially strong. Losses reduced, but earning 
power low as yet. 





46% 


Onerated at profit in June for first time since May,1931. 





Very strong financially. Profits devend uvon medium- 
nied lines in which saies imoroving moderately. 





134 6% 


Small net income in June quarter. Difficulty in speed- 
ing up production retards earnings recovery. 





1% 6% 


Sales improved and losses reduced, but earning power 
not yet recovered. 





NF 1% 834 


Recelvership continues. June orders largest for the 
month sinee 1929. rye 





Def 2% 11% 


Overations still unsatisfactory. Losses only slightly 
diminished. 








. , (A) First six months. (a) Year ended Nov. 30. _t Special distribution. 
dividend. ™& Paying but NOT earning dividend. @ Not ps dividend but 








(b) Six months ended May 31. NF Not available. * Paying and earning 
earning something. ‘ 
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July sales were estimated as 64% greater than in July, 1932. 
Considering the full force of the actual deferred demand, 
it seems likely that replacement so far has merely scratched 
the surface—granted, of course, that the recovery in gen- 
eral business proves to be as well sustained as is now 
anticipated. 

So far the buying has been a little too heavily concen- 
trated in the low-priced field for the good of the industry 
as a whole. The table herewith shows that only the two 
leaders, dominant in the low-priced bracket, were able to 
show anything earned for their junior stocks in the first 
six months. Only three of the other companies reached a 
profitable basis in the second quarter. Normally, it should 
take longer to restore buying power in the medium and 
high-priced lines. There is encouragement for sharehold- 
ers in these companies in the fact that buying is spreading 
to the more expensive lines, the Cadillac division of Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, reporting sales in July nearly 
60% above the month last year. 

As contrasted with passenger cars, sales of new trucks 
in the first six months of this year failed to equal the total 
for the first half of 1932. But the delayed upturn came in 
June, when sales were 30% higher than for the month 
last year. Truck buying is not so much a matter of pur- 
chasing power as of profitable use; therefore, as the needs 
of general business become increasingly apparent, sales 
should develop increasing totals. 


Profits are largely dependent upon volume on such a 
mass-produced product as the motor car. With costs cut 
and operating efficiency high, the June quarter statements 
of Chrysler and General Motors were surprising testimony 
to possibilities of swift recuperation. As the buying move- 
ment spreads, other makers should work quickly out of 
the red. However, costs of materials are on the upgrade, 
and wages have already been raised by some companies, 
with other advances coming. For these reasons, unless 
volume exceeds present expectations, it may be necessary 
to raise prices before present models are replaced. In any 
event higher prices seem likely on new lines. But prob 
ably new selling gadgets will keep the consumer happy. 
And advanced prices might even be a spur to buying in 
anticipation of further increases. 

The accessory manufacturers have been hard pressed 
to keep up with demands as automobile sales and produc 
tion schedules mounted. A number of these, as the table 
indicates, have managed to show something earned for 
their stocks, and the outlook is generally encouraging. The 
rubber tire group still shows little, if any, earning power 
for the reason that prices leave but a slender margin. 
“Book profits” on inventories are pretty general, however, 
and in some instances operations resulted in meager net 
earnings in June. Deficits for the first half-year were gen- 
erally large, but the longer term outlook is fairly good. 








Position of Leading Tire and Accessory Stocks 





Earned Price Range 
-—Per Share—~ ——i1933—— 


Company 
1932 1988(A) Low High 


Recent Divi- 
Price dend % 


Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 


Rating 





® Bendix Aviation 6% 214 


17 “is Bd B-2 Earnings on the u~ rade in response to increased 
automotive demanc. 





5% 2154 


Automotive, beer barre! and refrigeration operations 
turn first quarter deficit into good second quarter re- 
sults. 





25% 1454 


Large deficit in first quarter offset by Increased demand 
for bodies and refrigerator cabinets. 








544 


Earned 83% of first half year’s net in the June quarter. 
New products building up volume. 





E. G. Budd Mfg Def 9% 


Small net income in second quarter. Outlook fair. 





Continental Motors................ Def(b) 4 


B-4 Restricted working capital position unfavorable to 
earnings outlook. 





®@ Eaton Manufacturing 0.05 16 


B-2 "New products taking hold. Earned 42 cents in June 
quarter, against 6 cents for the period last year. 





@ Electric Auto-Lite 0.19 274 


B-2 Small netincome in March quarter, with little improve- 
ment in the second quarter. 








Def(b) 


C-2 Operations on a orofitable basis since Aoril. Probably 
more than covering dividend now. 





Def(c) 


C-3 Production up sharply. Should recover some earning 
power over longer term. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... Def(c) 


C-2 On profitable basis, with operations at capacity. 





Kelly-Springfield NF 


C-4 Aggressive marketing may eventually build up small 
earning power. 





®@ Motor Wheel 0.14 


B-3 Wheel oroduction largest In three years. Earnings 
on the mend. 





Def 


B-4 Doing well with steel beer barrels, but no important 
earning oower. 





Def 


B-4 Losses greatly reduced in June quarter. 





Strong cash position—operations increasing—profit 
in June quarter against deficit in first three months. 





Def 2% 25 


C-8 Substantial loss for first half year, but June operations 
profitable for first month since 1929. 





@ Young Spring & Wire.............. Def 0.61 3% «19% 


B-2 Earned 59 cents in June quarter agaimst 14 cents 
far the period last year. 








(A) First six months. (a) Year ended Oct. 31. NF Not available. 


serves. * Paying and earning dividend. Paying 








ilable. (b) Six months ended April 30. 
but NOT earning dividend. © Not paying dividend, but earning some’ q 


(c) Before adjustment of foreign exchange re- 
thing 
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Position of Leading Chemical Stocks 





Earned Price Range ve Peal 
Company a Share | ——19883——. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
1932 1933(A) Low High Price dend % Rating 


8 Air Reduction : 1.31 474 108% 101 3 2.9 A-2 Strong cash position insures dividend maintenance. 
Increasing demand for products. 


NF 7034 185 127 4.7 A-1 Current tonnage largest in three years. Should soon 
be covering dividend. 


NF 13 89% 53 ee bi B-2 Plans manufacture of whiskey and gin, and will benefit 
from demand for rectifying spirits. 


NF 3K 153% 13 i A C-3 Largely dependent on — ce! industry, 
but becoming increasingly diversi 


Leading domestic producer of carbon black. Benefit- 
0.45(a) 23% ; Ing from increased rubber tire production, which ac- 
counts fo: 80% of market. 


.25 ‘ : Expanding present a 4 capacity for producing bever- 
age quality grain alcohol 


1.02 ; Well diversified; general industrial upturn has quick- 
ened operations in many divisions. 


























Earnings not up to 1932 level. 


Earnings halved in first six months, but outlook good 
for some recovery before year end. 








Striving to recover losses in soda fountain field through 
sales of brewery equipment and beer dispensing av- 
paratus. 


3834 ‘ : Material improvement in demand for all products 
since end of May. Outlook good. 


69% : ; -1 Earned full year’s divdend in June quarter. Sales 
and shipments continue at high rate. 


Sales rising moderately—outlook fair. 


61% é Marked uoturn in demand for welding and cutting 
gases and equipment since early May. 


Expanding production of beverage soirits. Plans 


ig 
© U. S. Industrial Alcohol { B 94 as C-3 whiskey bending operations jointly with National Dis- 
tillers Corp. 


SAGA COTMOMING 5 oi icc hc doce ces 50 





* Mathieson Alkali.................. 





* Monsanto Chemical 





* Texas Gulf Sulphur 
* Union Carbide & Carbon........... 











Rising rayon and textile production spurs demand 
* Westvaco Chlorine ; 0.43 20% 17 -40 2.3 C-2 40% of nroduction sold to one customer on long-term 
contract. 








(A) = oa six months. (a) March quarter. * Paying and earning dividend. ™ Paying, but NOT earning dividend. ® Not paying dividend, but earn- 
ing some’ 


Position of Leading Food Stocks 








Type of ay ve A Price Range 
Company Business —Per Sha ——1933——-_ Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 


1932 1933(B) High Low Price dend % Rating 


Armour “A” Deft 0.46 134 1% ee ii C-3 Aided by improved meat prices but stock remains 
highly speculative. 








Deft 27 7 19 os ne C-3 Has suffered from over-exvansion of dairy products 


Beatrice Creamery. .. Dairy Products indust R be sl 
lustry. Recovery may be slow. 





3.78 j 45 63 A B-2 Excellently-managed, conservative company. Strong- 
ly entrenched in the field of quality packaged foods. 


Strong company. Earnings have suffered from com- 
* Borden i 1.71 3 18 2 C-1 petitive price cutting. Present dividend reasonably 
secure. 


* Beech-Nut Packing. .Package Foods 








13% Ets 7! Canning pack lower and sales outlook improved. 
Stock remains speculative. 


Cont. Baking “A” 3 he i Considerable imorovement needed before earnings 
can be shown on this stock. 


* Corn Products ; ‘ rs 3g : pen may Been well managed company. Now 


One of the leading meat packers. Dividend can not 
be considered secure. 


Making good showing in highly competitive and over- 
20% P built — Profits reduced. Dividend not quite 
cover 


* General Foods - ‘ 3934 21 ‘ 4.3 Present dividend covered during first six months this 
year. Prospect improved. 


California Packing 























® General Baking 








72 35% 5.1 Strong company. Reduced earnings should continue 


* Hershey Chocolate 
adequate for current dividend. 








(Please Turn to Page 432) 
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Position of Leading Food Stocks (Continued) 
(Continued from Page 431) 








Price Range 
Company Share— -——1933——.. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
1933(B) High Low Price dend % Rating 


424 194% 36 5.5 B-2 Earnings for half-year make good showing and are in 
excess of dividend. 








6054 31% 65 5 B-2 Leader in its field, but latest earnings below dividend 
requirements. 





20% 1. C-2 One of the “Big Three” dairy companies. Earnings 
reduced by Intense competition. 


2514 54 3 Recent earnings mueh above previous year. Modest 
dividend appears safe. 


.81t 5% Earnings have declined and continuance of dividend 
is subject to uncertainty. 


51 1834 ‘ One of the most stable e food prea Divi- 
dend covered by small n and reduction unlikely. 


SS ee eer NF 7 7 cs Should benefit from any rise in meat orices. Stock 
remains speculative. 


* United Biscuit 1.79 .82 13% : Half-year profits cover the present dividend by a small 
margin. Prospect imoroved for second-half year. 


2% : a 2: Increasing trend of earnings lends speculative attrac- 
tion to this issue. 











* Standard Brands.... 














Ward Baking “‘A”........... Def Def 20 








(B) First six months. { Year ended Oct. 31. { Year ended Feb. 28. NF not available. * Paying and earning dividend. ™ Paying but NOT earning 
dividend. © Not paying dividend but earning something. { Six months ended July 15. 


Position of Leading Merchandising Stocks 





Earned Price Range 
Company -——Per Share—. -——i1933——. Recent Divi- Yield Inv’ment COMMENT 
1932 1933(B) High Low Price dend % Rating 


Associated Dry Goods 20 3% 1544 ae es C-4 Company's prospect is somewhat improved but the 
stock remains in highly speculative position. 


@ Best & Co., Inc. ; ; 9 2634 ie =m B-3 Strong financial and trade position lends long term at- 
traction to this stock, Dividend restoration uncertain. 











* First National Stores, Inc........... 4. 43 58 , ‘ B-1 Sales outlook meee and conservative dividend can 
be regarded as saf 





1534 31 : C-2 One of the best managed merchandising companies. 
Dividend reasonably secure. 


854 1% ie ne C-8 Ability to withstand depression suggests speculative 
attraction. Early dividend payments unlikely. 


1% 6% is on C-4 Profit outlook remains uncertain and the stock Is 
highly speculative. 


* W. T. Grant Co. 





eee 








1% 6 Re ss A comparatively recent merger. Shares offer little 
attraction. 


23 39 : Strong company but reversal of sales decline needed 
to assure current dividend rate. 


5% an 5 Oe Gross sales and earnings have shown declining 
tendency. 


27 oa e Despite lower sales conservative dividend is well 
covered. 














* Kroger Grocery and Baking ‘ j 27 : B-2 Earnings substantially imvroved. Moderately higher 
dividend would be justified. 


ay pe ¢ 54 ; B-2 ee ee ey eee 
prices and improved public buying. 


May Dept. Stores : 27 j C-3 Should share with other department store companies 
in expected second half-year imorovement. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 2316 5 =% C-3 Financially strong. The stock is not without long- 
term speculative attraction. 


24 é : B-3 — sharply higher. Present modest dividend 
could be raised. 














ee 


* J. C. Penney Co " 1.27 43 2 y B-2 Company has excellent management and strong posi- 
tion in low-priced merchandising field. 


* Safeway Stores, Inc................ 4. 2.138 62 28 5216 ; B-2 Operating improvements beginning to be felt. Divi- 
dend adequately covered. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co NF 47 12% 38 ae fe B-2 Should benefit from higher farm purchasing power and 
inventory ation. 


* F, W. Woolworth Co. : NF 50% 25% 4434 2.40 5.3 B-1 Improving sales trend should mean larger profits. 




















B First six months. NF Not available. { Twelve months to Jan. 31,’38. { Twelve months to March 31,°83. {24 weeks to June 17. * Paying and 
earning dividend. @ Not paying dividend but earning something. 
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Opportunities for Income and 
Profit 


Satisfactory Yields on Common Stocks Which Have 
Favorable Prospects for Further Price Appreciation 


In any extension of the stock market’s recovery it appears likely that the movement 
will be more discriminating than was the advance from April to late July. Uncertainty 
as to possible inflation still persists, but is for the present a less dynamic price-raising 
force. Attention is turning prudently to actual business gains and to corporate earnings. 
We present herewith analyses of five sound, dividend-paying stocks. Each affords a 


reasonable yield. Each will participate in business recovery 


against possible inflation. 


Each affords protection © 


Chesapeake & Ohio 





NY company that maintains fair 


hontas fields than in Pennsylvania, 





earning power during de- 
pressed times may be expected 


which resulted in a price advantage; 
(2) well-established consumer prefer- 

















to go ahead under full steam when 





ence for Pocahontas coals. N R A 
code agreements have tended to nul- 





the real turn comes. Chesapeake & 
Ohio has earned and paid its divi- 
dend throughout the recent period of 
hard times, and it is one of the few 














lify the price advantage, but appar- 
ently consumer preference still abides 
with Pocahontas fuels, for so far 








Class 1 roads to report heavier traffic 
volume for the first six months of 




















there is no sign of a weakening mar- 
ket. And the near-term prospect on 





























1933 than for the first half of 1932. 


(@) 
JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJ 
1932———L—_1933 


this score is favorable. 








Both gross and net operating reve- 





Impressive corroboration of this is 





nues did decline, of course, over the 
past three years. But the road was 
able to show $3.07 for its common stock in 1932, against 
$3.49 in 1931, and $4.46 in 1930. And the decline was 
checked in April of this year, when net income showed a 
small increase. Since then-traffic volume has been sharply 
on the upgrade, and gross revenues for the first six months 
rose $1,505,000. A portion of this gain went into in- 
creased maintenance expenditures, net operating income 
showing an increase of about $1,428,000. Net income 
after charges amounted to $10,365,717 for the first half 
of this year, a gain of 18% over the period last year. 

Earnings for Chesapeake common in the first six months 
were $1.35 per share, against $1.15 in 1932. Estimated 
net operating income for July was about $4,300,000, against 
$1,967,000 for July, 1932. On the basis of these latest 
returns it may be estimated that the road will net around 
$4 a share, or better, for the full year. 

Because it is a stout earner, Chesapeake & Ohio is the 
“bread-and-butter” road of the Van Sweringen pyramid. 
Bituminous coal makes up more than 80% of the traffic 
volume over the system of 3,120 miles. Acquisition of the 
Pere Marquette has opened up additional outlets for 
Chesapeake’s coal shippers in industrial Michigan. And a 
connecting link with the Hocking Valley provides a con- 
tinuous line from tide water at Newport News to the 
Great Lakes. 

_Chesapeake’s coal shipments fell off less than other car- 
ners for two reasons: (1) lower wage rates in the Poca- 
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to be found in the car-loadings rec- 
ord of the Pocahontas region. Of 
the seven regional railroad subdivisions, Pocahontas made 
relatively the best showing for the first half of this year 
as compared with the first half of 1932. With a gain of 
4.7% in the total number of cars loaded, Pocahontas was 
the only region in the country to show an increase over 
the corresponding period in 1932. Recent car-loadings fig- 
ures for Chesapeake & Ohio show a gain of 47.1% for 
the week ended July 22, against 68.7% for the previous 
week. For the three weeks ended July 22 the gain was 
55.4, and for the 29 weeks since the beginning of the year 
was 12.8%. 

The road is conservatively capitalized and financially 
strong. Funded debt is 54.5% of aggregate capitali- 
zation, and there are no sizable early bond maturities. 
There is only a negligible amount of preferred stock, and 
7,652,813 shares of $25-par common outstanding. Chesa- 
peake Corp., which held 4,066,508 shares of the common 
stock at the end of 1932, has recently sold about 115,000 
shares, applying the proceeds against debt reduction. It 
may dispose of an additional 85,000 shares, bringing its 
holdings down to bare control, but this should not be an 
important market influence. Of more significance to the 
stock is the thought that, since Chesapeake is the financial 
“feeder” of the Van Sweringen projects, and is covering 
its $2.50 dividend with a good margin, an increased divi- 
dend rate or an extra payment is in logical prospect. And 
at its recent price, around $46, the stock yields 5.4%. 
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McCall Corp. 





linage normally runs a bit 

ahead of increasing consumer 
sales. The reason is that when adver- 
tisers begin to see results, they 
promptly put on more steam. There 
is another element in the current 
situation which should work to the 
benefit of publishers of national maga- 
zines. The N.R.A. industrial codes 
will tend to soft-pedal price competi- 
tion. When price-appeal declines as 


Cy in the tide turns, advertising 


PRICE SCALE 





PIF MAMIJA SOND IF MAMI 


department and dry good store out- 
lets in the United States and foreign 
countries indicate that profits from 
this end of the business are running 
ahead of last year. Net income for 
the six months to June 30, 1933, was 
equal to $1.41 on the 543,760 out- 
standing shares of capital stock, 
LOW against $1.63 on 546,160 shares last 
year. 

Publications include the widely 
circulated McCall’s Magazine, which 








1932 


oom ® ¥ 





ran around 2,425,000 copies per 





a selling factor, manufacturers will 
necessarily turn to quality-appeal. 
The quality story cannot be told on a price tag; it can only 
be put over by consistent advertising based on that theme. 
Therefore, the outlook appears to be good for increasing 
linage in well-established publications. 

Having made a much better depression showing than its 
competitors, the McCall Corp. should be in a position 
rapidly to recover its old earning power now that adver- 
tising linage is beginning to expand. Although net avail- 
able for the capital stock dropped off about 43% from 
1929 to 1932, sizable earning power has been maintained. 
Reflecting the general business decline and a 10.6% loss 
in advertising linage, total sales in 1932 were $10,839,300, 
or more than $2,000,000 below the previous year. Adver- 
tising sales were slightly less than $6,000,000, off $1,264,- 
000 from 1931. 

The rate of loss in linage was reduced in the first half 
of this year, with a drop of only about 442% under 1932. 
Pattern sales, which ordinarily account for about 30% of 
total sales, as against 70% from publications, have turned 
definitely upward. Reports from the approximately 5,800 


month last year, the Redbook, the 
Bluebook, and several magazines dealing with fashion, 
home management, needlework and other topics of inter- 
est to women. The pattern manufacturing business has 
a record of 60 years. The corporation also prints inde- 
pendently owned publications under contract in its large, 
modern plant at Dayton, Ohio. 

There are no capital obligations ahead of the no-par 
capital stock. Financially the corporation is quite strong, 
with total current assets of $3,212,080 on June 30, against 
total current liabilities of $765,318. Earnings were $2.13 
per share in 1932, against $2.90 in 1931, $3.49 in 1930, 
and $3.75 in 1929. Before the two-for-one split-up in 
November, 1929, the stock was on a $4 annual dividend 
basis. In 1930-31, $2.50 was paid, in 1932, distributions 
totaled $2.25. 

With earnings at least stabilized—if not on the upgrade 
—at a point which leaves a good margin above current 
dividend requirements of $2 annually, the stock is an 
attractive purchase at recent prices around $28, where 
the yield is slightly better than 7%. 


Cudahy Packing. Co. 





HROUGHOUT the past two 


Combatting price declines, Cudahy 
























































years, the worst in a long time 60 has made every effort to speed up 

for the packing industry so far turnover and hold down inventories, 
as meat prices are concerned, the 30 but in spite of all that could be done 
Cudahy Packing Co. has had a strong 3 40 HIGHH in this manner, net for the — 
anchor to windward, in the form of a or | fiscal period was only $905,985, 
Old Dutch Cleanser. This well- 2 30 7 =n against $2,010,000 in 1931 and 
known, aggressively advertised and - $2,930,000 in 1930. Dollar sales vol- 
profitable specialty has a wide mar- 20 Now ume dropped from $267,970,000 in 
ket in foreign countries as well as LI 1929, to $133,300,000 in 1932. That 






































in the United States. It has been a 


this loss was entirely due to the price 





notable feature of Cudahy’s opera- 932 
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Jti933— decline is amply demonstrated by the 








tion since it was introduced in 1905. 
While no separate earnings figures 
are available on this cleanser, it undoubtedly contributed 
substantially to the company’s relatively stable earnings as 
compared with the industry as a whole. And it was re- 
cently announced that sales of this specialty product were 
running 10% ahead of the period last year. Though net 
available for the common dropped to 70 cents a share for 
the fiscal year ended October 29, 1932, Cudahy has shown 
a profit in every one of the past three difficult years. In 
the previous fiscal year, $3.06 was earned for the com- 
mon, against $5.03 in 1930, and $4.14 in 1929. 
Operating upon thin profit margin, the packing industry 
is particularly susceptible to price fluctuations. Aggregate 
profits depend largely upon volume and favorable prices. 
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fact that tonnage volume was only 
slightly lower in 1930 and actually 
increased somewhat in subsequent years. , 
Like other leading meat packing companies, Cudahy’s 
operations are well integrated, carrying through from pur’ 
chase of livestock to the curing and dressing of meats and 
manufacture of various by-products and side-lines, such 
as glue, soap, scouring powder, animal feeds, fertilizer, 
cooking oils, etc. It is also actively engaged in the produce 
business—butter, eggs, cheese and poultry. It is estimated 
that the production of meats and by-products accounts for 
at least 85% of volume, the remainder being made up of 
produce, cooking oils, and the trademarked scouring 
powder. Output is distributed nationally through approx! 
mately 100 branch houses located in principal cities. 
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The company has only $18,315,600 funded debt, 
$11,279,600 of which falls due in October, 1937. There 
are 85,505 shares of $100-par, 6 and 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stocks, upon which dividends have been paid since 
issuance with the exception of 1921, accumulations for that 
year having been paid off in 1923. There are only 467,489 
shares of $50-par common stock, including 36,279 shares 
purchased during the past two years and held in the 
treasury for investment. ‘The common stock paid $4 
annually from 1927 until the quarterly rate was reduced 
to 62'% cents in July, 1932. The current annual rate is 


$2.50. Although about $1,200,000 in unearned dividends 
was paid out last year, cash remains plentiful. 

Rising meat prices furnish the attractive angle of the 
Cudahy outlook. The Administration’s price raising pro- 
gram, taken in conjunction with natural improvement, 
means increased profits which should cover dividend re- 
quirements. In fact, recent estimates indicate that earnings 
for the eight months to June 30, 1933, were not far from 
$2,000,000, after interest and depreciation, but before 
taxes. With dividends apparently being fully covered, 
Cudahy common, around $50, yields 5%. 


U. S. Tobacco Co. 


“Bruton’s Scotch” and “Copenhagen” 











































































































HEN earnings on a stock 
have increased year after 90 —only about 25% of its output being 
year for eighteen consecu- LI, sold in the Southern states where com- 
i 80 sas Stags : 
tive years and the latest statement petition is particularly keen and where 
shows dividend requirements covered 2 70 HIGH | ss consumption has felt the pinch of pov- 
with a margin of nearly 74%, then % erty in the past two years. The com- 
the stockholder has little to worry 2 Ook pany also manufacturers smoking and 
about. In fact, if the company has “ chewing tobaccos. Under aggressive 
a reputation for dividend liberality, 50 LOW advertising, its smoking brands— 
there may even exist a feeling of | | “Dill’s Best,” “Old Briar,” and its 
pleasant anticipation of an increased 405M AMJJASONDJFMAMJJ relatively new brand, “Model”—are 
rate or an extra. t 1932 JL—1933— building up volume and enlarging the 
percentage of profits from this division. 





That is the situation in U. S. 
Tobacco common. And at its recent 
price, around $86, the stock invites new investment commit- 
ments, for at the current dividend rate of $4.40 annually it 
yields slightly better than 5%. It goes without saying that 
such a yield on a common stock fit to put away in the box 
for a long pull is difficult to find nowadays. 

U. S. Tobacco is an offshoot of the erstwhile “Tobacco 
Trust,” dismembered under the dissolution decree of 1911. 
It is a consolidation of eight predecessor companies, the old- 
est of which has been in business for 106 years, while the 
youngest has reached the mature age of 38. Its rather re- 
markable earnings stability derives from its concentration 
upon snuff, of which it is the world’s largest manufacturer 
and which accounts for 90% of its total volume. The de- 
mand for snuff, which is the most economical form of to- 
bacco indulgence, is almost as steady as that for drinking 
water. 

U. S. Tobacco, unlike some of its competitors, has nation- 
wide distribution on its two popular snuff brands— 


The company has no funded debt, 
and there are only 26,000 shares of $100-par, 7% pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the 438,516 shares of no-par com- 
mon outstanding. The financial position is strong, some 
30% of earnings having been regularly plowed back into 
the property, mostly for working capital purposes. At the 
end of 1932 cash and liquid assets totaled $10,027,283, 
while total current assets were nearly $21,000,000, against 
total current liabilities of about $1,750,000—a ratio of 
twelve to one. 

Dividend distributions since organization have amounted 
to 70% of net. Following a 4-for-1 split-up in 1922, the 
common stock was put on a $3 basis. The rate went up to 
$4 in the last quarter of 1929, and it was lifted to $4.40 in 
April, 1931. Stock dividends of 20% each were paid in 
1918, 1921, 1923 and 1929. Earnings for the last three 
years have averaged $6.48. Obviously, the company is 
reaching a point where some additional payment is to be 
expected, with further stock dividends, eventually. 


McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 


As one of the leaders in the indus- 





HE tin plate mills have been 

one of the brightest spots in 
the past four months of reviv- 
ing activity in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Partly this has been due to 
a long noticeable trend toward in- 
creasing use of metal containers. 
Consumption of steel for metal con- 
tainers of all kinds, but mostly of tin 
plate, rose to fourth place in 1932 
for the first time, with 114% of 
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try, McKeesport Tin Plate has re- 
cently been operating its plants at 
close to capacity, a rate normally 
reached around mid-year, with the 
exception of the past two years. In 
its demonstrated ability to keep its 
plants busy, McKeesport is in a class 
by itself among tin makers. Although 


L it is outranked by three other plants 


in the steel industry in theoretical 
capacity, it has long been second only 












total steel consumption, as compared 
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1933 to U. S. Steel in actual output. 





with 9% in 1931 and 6% in 1930. 
Other influences making for pro- 
nounced tin plate manufacturing activity have been the 
efforts of the can companies to build up inventories of con- 


tainers in advance of increased demand, and similar efforts 


of food packers. 
for AUGUST 19, 1933 


Perhaps the key to this consistent- 
ly heavy production is to be found in the company’s mar- 
keting policies and its ownership of a 75% interest in the 
Metal Package Corp.—the third largest can maker in the 

(Please turn to page 454) 
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Leather Earnings Improve 


When hide and skin prices this year 
commenced the rise which carried 
them up between 100% and 200%, 
things started to happen rapidly in the 
leather and shoe industries. Leather 
companies, virtually for the first time 
since 1929, saw an opportunity to 
operate on a rising inventory instead 
of one which was declining rapidly. 
They stocked up heavily and success- 
fully. Shoe companies did the same 
thing and also commenced larger oper- 
ating schedules. As general business 
improved and public purchasing power 
increased, the movement of manufac- 
tured leather goods to the ultimate 
consumer increased also, and the cycle 
of improving business for this industry 
was complete. 


The latest Department of Commerce 
figures show shoe production for last 
June at nearly 35,000,000 pairs, com- 
pared with less than 24,000,000 in 
1932 and less than 28,000,000 for 
1931. This year has been directly 
contrary to usual seasonal tendencies, 
for there should be a sharp slump in 
May, June and July and then the fall 
pick-up running through August, Sep- 
tember and October. At the present 
time many shoe manufacturers are 
operating day and night and while, 
because of the unusually good summer 
production, the late summer peak pos- 
sibly may be somewhat less pronounced 
in 1933, this year undoubtedly will 
prove to have been a prosperous one 
for the industry. 


The latest corporate reports give an 
indication of what may be expected on 
the basis of the improvement which has 
been registered so far. Endicott John- 
son, for example, reported for the six 
months ended June 3, last, a net profit 
equivalent to $1.59 on each share of 
common stock, compared with a net 
loss in the first six months of 1932. In- 
ternational Shoe made a less favorable 
comparison, but 1933 was better than 
1932. United States leather made a 
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For Profit 


and Income 


profit of $275,000 in the June quarter 
this year, compared with a net loss in 
the preceding quarter and with a net 
loss in the corresponding quarter of 
1932. American Hide and Leather 
reported for the fiscal year ended last 
June a profit of $628,000. A loss of 
$1,374,000 was shown for the previous 
year. Amalgamated Leather reported 
a profit of $201,000 for the six months 
ended June, last, against $15,000 for 
the first half of 1932. In the case of 
Brown Shoe, no more recent figures are 
available than to April 29, and the up- 
turn at that time was hardly underway. 

Yet, even while this is a gratifying 
showing on the part of representative 
shoe and leather companies, the second 
half of the year ought to be better still. 

Production will be at a higher aver- 
age level and with the demand such as 
it is, there should be no excessive sales 
resistance to further moderate price ad- 
vances in the finished product to offset 
the rising costs of raw materials and 
labor. 

In view of the outlook, it would 
seem, despite the fact that leather se- 
curities have discounted at least part 
of the expected betterment by a very 
substantial rise in prices, that there 
were still opportunities for profit in 
the industry. It might be noted, how- 
ever, that the past record of the larger 
shoe companies has been a great deal 
better than that of the leather com- 
panies proper. 

In many cases the equity of the 
common stock in the latter class of 
company can best be described as “re- 
mote”, because of great accumulations 
of back dividends on the preferred. 
This situation is in marked contrast 
to a number of shoe companies which 
have managed to pay common divi- 
dends throughout the depression. 


Bank Stocks Behind the Market? 


By and large the price of bank stocks 
has not moved since last March, where- 





















as other stocks and bonds over the same 
period almost universally have regis- 
tered substantial gains—in some in- 
stances, sensational gains. On the face 
of it, this is curious, indeed. There 
are, however, valid reasons for a cer- 
tain sluggishness in bank stocks, al- 
though there is some evidence that these 
reasons are being overstressed market- 
wise. 

In the first place the depression 
epidemic of bank failures and assess- 
ments on stockholders are not things 
which can be forgotten in a day and 
an investor, numbering among his 
friends depositors which have lost 
money in banks, is not likely to rush 
and buy bank stocks the moment gen- 
eral business turns upward. Second- 
ly, bank earnings for the most part did 
not show up satisfactorily for the first 
half of this year. Banks still have bad 
debts to write off and the continued 
ease in money rates is not a factor 
calculated to produce great earning 
power. Thirdly, developments such as 
the deposit guarantee plan, under 
which no strong bank knows how 
much it may be called upon to pay out 
on behalf of its weaker sisters, is dis- 
quieting, despite the fact that there is 
every likelihood of this provision of the 
Banking Act being repealed at the next 
session of Congress. Finally, there is 
little “inflation” appeal in bank stocks. 

Yet, while this affords sufficient ex’ 
cuse for a lag in the price trend of 
such issues, the situation is not with- 
out its favorable side, especially over 
the longer term. Business improve- 
ments and rising prices gradually will 
eliminate abnormal write-offs and 
should promote other than strictly 
banking services. Also, business im- 
provement, in time, may be expected 
to cause a hardening in interest rates. 
As for legislation, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that the Government will permit 
any law to stand which would seriously 
jeopardize the continued safe existence 
of its great financial institutions. 

(Please turn to page 455) 
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for AUGUST 19, 1933 


HE decided spurt in 
business booked by the 
country’s leading 

manufacturing plants, as re- 
vealed by the latest point on 
our New Orders graph, 
affords a clear picture of the 
hectic scramble for goods on 
the part of middlemen which preceded the recent price 
reaction. Obviously, speculation has not been confined to 
stocks and commodities; but, whereas excesses in the latter 
have been drastically-corrected, the recent accumulation of 
goods in excess of current consumer demand yet remains 
to be liquidated. Thus far neither the weight of these 
inventories nor the sharp set-back in prices has caused any 
appreciable retardation of the rise in our Business Activity 
index, which has risen to a record high on the recovery 
of 32% above the previous year. Expressed in terms of 
normal conditions, however, there has been a slight recession 
during the past few weeks in the total physical volume of 
production, distribution and trade from 77%, the high 
point of the recovery, down to about 74%, at which point 
it has stabilized since our last issue. This compares with 
an extreme low of 48.7% touched in March, and represents 
an improvement of about 50%. 

In contrasting our estimate that business has risen to 
only 77% of normal with other published indexes which 
show a closer approach to normal, it should be noted that 
the latter relate chiefly to production which, until recently, 
probably was almost at a normal rate, viewing the country’s 
industries as a whole. A moment’s reflection will show, 
however, that business conditions on an average must still 


— Oil Industry Split 
— Motor Sales High 


Taking the Pulse of Business 


— New Orders Gain Sharply 
— Metal Prices Strong 


— Textiles and Steel Ease Seasonally 






be far below normal, with 
30% of our non-agricultural 
workers unemployed, and 
department stores sales run- 
ning below last year. 

Allowing for the rise in 
wholesale prices during the 

ast few months it is prob- 
ably fair to say that the dollar volume of business has risen 
about 60% since the banking holidays. Meanwhile, pay- 
rolls have increased only half as much. This explains why 
the Administration has been content to let prices drift 
temporarily until progress in the codification of business 
can narrow the gap by a further expansion in payrolls. 
Another factor in soft-pedaling the inflation talk has been 
the recent Federal financing which, partly in consequence 
of this, was a huge success. 

Since the latest point was entered on our New Orders 
graph, the problem of price uncertainties during the in- 
terim while codes are being formulated and put into effect 
has caused sharp curtailment of incoming business in sev- 
eral basic lines—notably in textiles, lumber and steel. 
Urgent specifications for delivery against prior orders, 
however, have up to last week kept most plants operating 
at the peak rate of the year well into a season when 
summer slowing down is ordinarily to be expected. Even 
coal reports a record rate of output for the recovery, 
despite the strike in Pennsylvania; since consumers have 
been replenishing depleted stocks from unaffected fields in 
anticipation of a possibly more serious tie-up. As we go 
to press, however, reports are beginning to come in of 
moderate recessions in activity among the manufacturers 
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of automobiles, steel, and textiles; but seasonal recessions 
this year are expected to be moderate and of brief dura- 
tion, as will be observed from a more detailed examination 
of the outlook for typical industries. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—The steel ingot rate holds steady at about 55% 
of capacity, which is a recession of only a point from the 
year’s high. Some of the smaller plants of New England 
and in the South have slowed down conspicuously; but a 
rise in operations at larger Eastern mills has offset these 
declines. Last year at this time a sharp seasonal slump was 
in progress. Automobile and miscellaneous takings of steel 
are holding up surprisingly well, and orders will soon be 
coming in from Government fostered construction work, 
so that operations are expected to hold at a relatively high 
rate until the autumn improvement in activity sets in. 


METALS—The slump in agricultural commodity prices 
has not been communicated to non-ferrous metals which, 
for the most part, are still selling at the year’s high levels. 
Generally speaking it may be said that apparent consump- 
tion is running ahead of production, so that inventories in 
hands of producers have been showing gratifying declines 
during the past few months. It is expected that higher 
payrolls under the codes, when adopted, will increase costs 
and so necessitate somewhat higher prices for domestic 
mined metals. Statistically, zinc, which has always been 
a fair barometer of business conditions, is working into a 
strong position, with inventories now 20% below a year 
ago. At current prices, most producers of non-ferrous 
metals could earn fair profits under a normal volume of sales. 


PETROLEUM—Pending adoption of a code for the oil 
industry, production of crude continues to rise, especially 
in Texas, where efforts to enforce proration have been re- 
laxed since the first of August. The proposed code pro- 
vides that production is to be allocated among producing 
states by a Federal agency to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Ratification of the code has been held up by a con- 
flict of opinion among leaders of the industry as to the 
advisability of fixing prices. The Government maintains 
that prices will take care of themselves if production be 
held within control, 








ments has prevented domestic mines from receiving more 
than $20.67 an ounce for their refined product; whereas 
Canadian producers have been free to ship the metal to 
London and there obtain as high as $30 in the open market. 
It is estimated that a 20% rise in cost of production above 
that of last year would close every gold mine in the United 
States. Recent Treasury rulings permit gold ore, concen- 
trates, and precipitates to be exported, under certain con- 
ditions; but high freight rates would allow little profit 
above what can be obtained by selling the metal to the 
Government. 


AUTOMOBILES—It is estimated that sales of new pas- 
senger cars in the U. S. during the month of July were 
63% greater than in July last year, and only 2% below 
the peak month of June. Production has been rising well 
beyond the time of normal seasonal recession, and not until 
last week did any reduction in output take place. It is 
anticipated that prices will soon be advanced to offset the 
higher payrolls pledged under the industry’s code, which 
has just been ratified, so that the earnings of leading manu- 
facturers during the third and fourth quarters should make 
a much better showing than last year. 


MOTION PICTURES—For the first month since the 
depression started, the weekly income of motion picture 
producers is running ahead of the previous year. Cost of 
production has been drastically reduced, and should not be 
materially increased by the code; those labor provisions 
apply mostly to the lower paid class of help. On the other 
hand, the general increase in spending power, and the 
greater leisure time, resulting from country-adoption of the 
codes should materially swell attendance at the movie 
theatres. 

Conclusion 


So far as can be foreseen at the present writing, there 
appears to be no sound reason why business activity 
should not resume its improvement this autumn in 
consequence of expanding purchasing power of the 
consuming public; for history records no serious check 
to any recovery, once started, that was not preceded by 
stiffening in the Cost of Business Credit. The NRA 
program is almost certain to provide some stimulus at least 

temporarily and 





and that artificial price 
control will only make | 
it more difficult to con- 
trol production. This 
viewpoint appears to J 
be supported by ex- 
perience within the 
industry which has 
demonstrated  sufh- 
ciently by now that 
unrestricted production 
is not compatible with 
profits. 


GOLD MINING— 
Though world pro- 
duction of gold is run- 
ning about 1% ahead 
of last year, rising 
costs have brought 
about a 24% reduction 
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perhaps permanently. 
70 It is true that if the 
codes are all rigidly 
enforced, it is quite 
iad likely that big business 
may profit at the ex 
pense of higher cost 
small concerns whose 
chief competitive 
weapon has been wage 
slashing. But, even if 
some of these less effi- 
cient units should 

driven out of business, 
the net expansion in 
\ total payrolls must 
soon find expression in 
rising retail sales, and 
so stimulate business 
all down the line to 
producers. Failing this, 
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68.7 23.7 33.2 2 Finance Companies........ 87.7 33.2 75.4 76.1 78.8 
56.1 28.3 89.5 DD BE ae 0555650 ones 75.2 $2.6 67.2 65.3 69.1 
56.4 33.9 496 8 Food Stores............... 77.6 40.5 66.3 64.4 65.3 
41.8 11.7 17.0 2 Furniture & Floor Covering. 53.3 13.8 47.2 47.8 652.2 
527.8 357.9 514.0 BS Gon Wee 6c ss. occas 1212.0 481.2 1135.0 1104.0 1206.0 
21.1 #96 12.4 4 Household Equipment...... 26.4 10.6 25.9 24.3 25.5 
31.5 9.5 22.0 7 Investment Trusts......... 88.0 14.5 28.7 28.3 29.7 
27.4 7.7 20.0 DS Mat Order. oo... sss 44.2 18.5 35.2 34.5 38.9 
55.8 19.3 30.1 7 Metal Mining & Smelting.. 111.1 30.1 99.9 99.0 104.3 
42.4 21.6 33.2 24 Petroleum & Natural Gas... 83.4 29.3 €5.7 62.6 64.2 
22.5 62 98 4 Phonos. & Radio (1927-100). 30.2 6.7 28.3 21.5 22.8 
94.9 37.1 63.5 20 = Public Utilities............ 104.0 40.8 82.6 78.0 179.8 
37.8 12.0 17.7 8 Railroad Equipment........ 69.4 17.7 53.8 52.3 59.6 
87.8 10.4 18.1 Me Re era 63.0 16.3 61.9 48.5 651.8 
44.4 14.9 27.0 DS ORR soos c sien ies 38.9 19.9 29.4 26.7 31.7 
39.9 58.0 60.8 2 = Soft Drinks (1926 Cl.-100)... 141.3 57.8 136.8 136.9 141.3h 
45.9 11.7 23.3 Pee es ee 69.1 19.1 67.2 538.3 66.7 
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h—New high this year. 
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Common Stock Price INDEX 


1925 CLOSING PRICES = 100 


COMBINED AVERAGE 


40 RAMROADS -H. 169.5-1. 120.8 





(An unweighted index of weekly closing prices; compensated for stock dwidends, splitups, 
and rights; and covering about 90% of the vol of t otions in all Convmen Stocks 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange.) 
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The Readers’ Forum is intended exclusively to serve in the discussion of problems 


of general investment interest. It welcomes free expression of opinion. The services 
of this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interest excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








“What Shall Be Sacrificed?” 


Editor, READERS’ FORUM: 


I have just read the editorial in your 
issue of July 8, under the caption 
“What Shall Be Sacrificed,” and write 
to ask you to tell me, if you can, why 
anything should be sacrificed as long 
as there are seven or eight hundred 
million people in the Orient under- 
clothed, underfed and otherwise un- 
provided.—Berkely Williams, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Your question is a large order. It 
applies to a much wider and more 
compiex field than we had under con- 
sideration in the editorial you cite. It 
involves the whole economic fabric of 
the world. You might just as appropri- 
ately have asked “Why sacrifice any- 
thing when there are 125,000,000 
people here at home who, if not under- 
fed, are certainly ‘otherwise unpro- 
vided’?” And yet it is not easy to see 
how the destruction of some of our 
industries through foreign competition 
in the home market will solve the prob- 
lem of raising the standard of living 
here. 

We are unable to see how our trade 
with the Orient will be stimulated if 
we lose trade at home. Admitting 
European steel to the detriment of our 
own steel industry in the home mar- 
ket is not going to help that industry 
to raise the consumption of steel in 
China. Paralysis of the automobile 
industry by reason of foreign compe- 
tition will not help us to provide the 
Chinese with flivvers or anything else. 
The obliteration of our textile indus- 
tries would not add an inch to Chinese 
cotton shirts, except as the looms of 
other nations might do it. 

Regardless of the question of sacri- 
fice of domestic industries, how can 
we possibly greatly extend our exports 
to China? We have no use for her 
hoards of silver and gold, and already 
—in normal times—we buy from her 
more than she buys from us. The 
trouble with the Orient so far as we 
are concerned is that it has little to 
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exchange for what we send or may 
send to it, beyond the raw materials 
we are already importing to the full 
extent of our requirements. We cer- 
tainly don’t need the cotton of India, 
we are already buying her jute to the 
limit, and recent experience with the 
import of cheap Japanese manufactures 
is not of the sort to encourage us to 
open our doors to them. 

The fact is that we are coimpelled 
to abandon the old free trade theory 
of the world as an economic unit. It 
was something like that a hundred 
years ago—with the products of one 
nation complementing those of others. 
We have here in the United States an 
approximate economic unit of our own. 
We have at home what some other 
nations must find abroad or languish 
—complementary domestic production. 
It is easier to solve the problem of en- 
larging domestic trade by balancing 
need with the ability to consume than 
it is to attempt to improve our foreign 
trade with the Orient by taking mote 
from it than we can consume without 
destroying our own economic unity. 


Written Seventeen Years Ago 
Editor, READERS’ ForRuM: 


In your short piece “Again Lending 
to Sell” which appeared under “The 
Trend of Events,” July 22, 1933, you 
substantially verify the paper I wrote 
at Cornell University, summer §ses- 
sion of 1916, which said, in part: 

“Permission has been granted by the 
Federal Reserve Board to the National 
City Bank of New York to open a 
branch at Petrograd, Russia, and estab- 
lish the sub-branches throughout Rus- 
sia, it was announced today. 

“This permission by the Govern- 
ment will, in time, have a bad effect 
on American industries. The money 
invested in Russia or other countries 
engaged in the present war will be 
used to reconstruct the productive ma- 
chinery of those nations. 

“The close of the war will bring a 


decided change. The governments 
engaged in this war will issue a vast 
amount of paper money to be lent to 
the people on easy terms to be used 
for the re-establishment of industries 
and commerce. The shortage of gold, 
the large national debts and the large 
issues of paper money will lower the 
value of their exchange to about 65 
to 70. 

“Therefore, our government, in- 
stead of giving permission to capital to 


be invested in those foreign countries, 


which will be in position to play havoc 
with our welfare, should insist that 
American capital be invested at home 
for the benefit of the American 
people.”—M. G. Scheltz, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Moral for Stock Exchanges 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 


Enforced house-cleaning on the 
grain exchanges points a moral for the 
stock exchanges. The master code 
when it is finally agreed upon may 
not put too serious a crimp in the busi- 
ness in futures, but had the Board of 
Trade done its own reforming in ad- 
vance of government pressure, it might 
have achieved the same ends in a man- 
ner more to its liking. 

As I see it, the main difference be- 
tween Wall Street and La Salle Street, 
so far as Washington control is con: 
cerned, is that legislative measures 
passed by the last Congress put grain 
exchanges under the thumb of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Ad 
justment Act, while the stock ex: 
changes can be threatened with nothing 
worse than investigations until Con 
gress convenes next December. If he 
so desires the Administrator of the 
A. A. A. may license traders on the 
commodity exchanges as handlers of 
agricultural products, thereby bringing 
them as well as the exchanges, under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Justly the Government may deplore 

(Please turn to page 451) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to 


the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts but be brief. 


why 


~ 


Confine your request to three listed securities. 
No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 

Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 


I have 100 shares of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. which I have been carrying for a 
couple of years. It cost me around 70. 









I have 50 additional shares which I was 
fortunate enough to buy this year around 
20. I had about made up my mind to buy 
some more so as to average my price 
down. I am wondering whether the price 
increases in their new catalogue are likely 
to reduce sales or will this be offset by 
increased purchasing power through the 
new recovery act. I would appreciate your 
opmion as to the advisability of buying 
more or just sit tight or even sell in the 
hopes of buying back cheaper—A. R. M., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co., for 
the sixth four-week period of its fiscal 
year, the four weeks ended last July 
16, showed a gain over the correspond- 
ing period a year before for the first 
time in more than three years. It is 
expected that profits for the first 24 
weeks of this year will be reported be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 against 


F a net loss of $2,893,000 for the cor- 


responding period of 1932, although 
the results are not strictly comparable 
because at this time last year there was 
an abnormal retail inventory mark- 
down of $2,500,000. This turn for the 
better has enabled the company to im- 
Prove its working capital position, with 
about $4,500,000 more cash than it 
ad a year ago, while its notes payable 
were $2,500,000 lower, a net gain of 
$7,000,000 in current asset position. 
f the anticipated increase in sales is 


realized in the remaining periods of 
this year, without the severe mark- 
downs for inventory losses which oc- 
curred last year, net profit for the 28 
weeks to end January 28, 1934, may 
well run into the millions. Although 
the new Fall and Winter catalogue 
carries somewhat higher prices than 
those in the two previous general cata- 
logues, they are lower than for either 
the 1931 or 1930 seasons. Thus such 
increased prices as are shown are not 
likely to be an important deterrent on 
sales, especially in view of the improve- 
ment in public purchasing power 
through the Recovery Act and par- 
ticularly that of the agricultural sec- 
tions, where a large part of Sears’ busi- 
ness still originates. Therefore, the 
outlook for the stock is favorable and 
we are inclined to recommend addi- 
tional purchases at current levels with 
a view toward further reducing your 
average cost. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


What is your opinion as to the outlook 
for Mack Trucks? I have been a little 
disappointed in its action marketwise as 
I felt that with beer back and the new 
reconstruction plans for public buildings 
and road construction this stock should 
have a real boom. Perhaps I am expect- 
ing too much or the move too soon. I 
would appreciate your advice as to the 
outlook and whether I should continue 
holding 125 shares purchased slightly un- 
der present levels —M. M. R., Butte, Mont. 


The disappointment expressed in 
your inquiry appears to be somewhat 
unwarranted. There is every reason 
to believe that Mack Trucks, Inc., will 
derive considerable benefit from the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Furthermore, recent reports indicate 
that Mack has obtained a satisfactory 
share of new business thus far origi- 
nated from the transportation of legal- 
ized beer. In fact, the company’s re- 
cent earnings statement should prove 
reassuring in judging the future pros- 
pects of your common stock holdings. 
For the June quarter of 1933 Mack 
Trucks, Inc., reduced its losses to 
$115,202 from $366,908 registered in 
the preceding quarter, and a deficit of 
$203,872 in the June quarter of 1932. 
By virtue of this improvement, the 
deficit for the six months ended June 
30, last, amounted to only $482,110 
against $516,943 in the corresponding 
half of last year. Furthermore, it is 
to be noted that for the first time since 
May, 1931, operations were placed on 
a profitable basis during last June. The 
foregoing results have been accom- 
plished without the benefits referred 
to above from the NRA. Certainly 
as the latter gets under way, further 
marked improvement in earnings for 
Mack Trucks should be witnessed. De- 
spite the adversities of the past three 
years, Mack Trucks has maintained an 
excellent financial condition and at the 

(Please turn to page 445) 
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YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial 
Payments 


Ask for Booklet M. W. 2, which 
explains our plan and terms. 
Odd Lot Orders Solicited 


Outright Purchase or 
Conservative Margin 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
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New York 
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TOCKS - BOND 


Commission Orders 
executed for cash or 
conservative margins. 





Walter J. Fahy & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
29 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office Albany, N. Y. 
522 Fifth Ave. DeWitt Clinton Hotel 


Westhampton Beach, L. I. 




















STOCKS and 
COMMODITIES 


As members of the principal ex- 
changes we are in a position to 
render a comprehensive brokerage 
service in stocks or commodities. 
Folder giving requirements sent on 
request. 


ASK FOR M-24 


CASH OR MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


SPRINGS & CO. 


** BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898 "’ 


o- 7 f Aeena Eee 

ew Yor otton Exchange 

aoe Chicago Board of Trade 
and other leading exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST. 
Uptown Office: 15 West 47th St. 
NEW YORK 








Investors Are Consumers 
Consumers Are Investors 


Keep the companies in which you are 
a stockholder busier. Buy their prod- 
ucts. Many of them advertise in The 
Magazine of Wall Street. 
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We Know a Man 
We Know a Plan 


helpful in saving money while 
providing the highest order of 
narrative selling literature 
about corporations, their 
products and services. 

DONALD WILHELM, 
the author of “The Book of 
Metals” (Harper & Brothers). 
“Writing for Profit” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company), 
“The Story of Steel,” written 
for the United States Steel 
Corporation, “Financing the 
Family,” “Wherever Wheels 
and Shafts Turn,” “Old Ever- 
lasting” and more than sixty 
other simply told narratives 
for and about major American 
corporations, their products 
and services, is “the man.” 

Write to us and we will de- 
scribe “the plan.” 


Advertising Department 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 






































Points on Trading 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in 
our helpful booklet. Copy free 
on request. 


Ask for booklet MG 6 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Gistoum & Gikeman 
Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Dunscombe & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


60 Broad Street New York 
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close of last year, reported net work- 
ing capital alone equivalent to $40 a 
share on the common stock, while tan- 
gible assets had a book value equal to 
$63 a share on the common stock. In 
the light of the foregoing, the shares 
at prevailing prices cannot be regarded 
as unreasonably valued and we are 
confident that the maintenance of your 
holdings will prove a profitable course 
to follow. 





CUDAHY PACKING CO. 

I appreciate that Cudahy Packing Co.’s 
earnings of 70 cents a share last year do not 
fairly indicate its ability to earn the $2.50 
dividend. But, as I now have four points 
profit on 200 shares of this stock bought 
in 1931, I will be grateful for your coun- 
sel as to whether I should hold, sell or 
_ this stock—A. L. K., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Despite the vicissitudes existing in 
the meat packing industry during the 
depression, Cudahy Packing Co., has 
been able to keep out of the red, and 
report profits available for distribution 
to its stockholders, although per share 
returns of 70 cents for the fiscal year 
ended October 29, 1932, fell far short 
of the annual dividend of $2.50 per 
share. The comparatively favorable 
showing of Cudahy may be attributed 
to the stable income derived from the 
sale of its nationally known scouring 
powder — “Old Dutch Cleanser.” 
While no break-down figures are avail- 
able, it is believed that after proper 
inventory adjustments were made no 
profits were available in the meat pack- 
ing division. As a matter of fact, the 
declining trend of meat prices has been 
largely responsible for the downward 
course of earnings registered by 
Cudahy, since 1929. Thus, there is 
basis for the belief that the outlook 
for the company at this writing is 
optimistic, since all indications point 
to a reversal of this trend. Because of 
the fact that Cudahy does not report 
interim earnings statements it is ex- 
tremely difficult to accurately antici- 
pate the full current year earnings. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of ab- 
normal inventory losses, 1933 returns 
should surpass those of last year by a 
satisfactory margin. Furthermore, the 
strong financial condition of the com- 
pany assures the maintenance of the 
$2.50 annual dividend rate. Thus, and 
in view of the favorable outlook for 
the company we see little cause for 
disturbing your present position, since 
we believe that larger profits than are 
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Ner ReveNnve Berore Bonp INTEREST . 
Deduct Bond Interest 

Net RevENvE Arter Bonp INTEREST 
Deduct: 


Dividend Notice 


ial dividend. 





Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 96 of 75 cents per share, payable 
August 15, 1983, to stockholders of record July 20, 1988. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of $1.50 per share, payable 
July 15, 1988, to stockholders of record June 80, 1988. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





Cash Dividends for the Twelve 
Ended June 30, 1933 


Gross REVENUE , ‘ 
OprRATING EXPENSES AND TAXES: 


Operating Expenses $19,124,616.43 
Taxes . 5,884,732.94 
Total 


Depreciation $7,116,044.79 
Amortization of Discount and 


Expense on Securities . 
Total . 


Net RevenveE Berore DIvipENDs 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 


Preferred Stock $1,755,842.75 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 264.00 
Total 


Common Stock or Paciric Ligntine Corp. 


Dividends on Preferred Stock 
AVAILABLE FoR DIvIDENDS ON ComMON STOcK . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 
Balance Available for Dividends 

on Common Stock Equals, Per Share 
(* Deficit) 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 438 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


. 277,678.72 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 


Months 


$44,768,802.20 


: 24,509,349.37 


$20,259,452.83 
5,374,611.86 


$14,884,840.97 


7,393,723.51 
$7,491,117.46 


: $1,756, 106.75 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 


$5,735,010.71 
999,178.60 
$4,735,832.11 
4,825 ,893.00 


‘cle *$90,060.89 


$2.94 
















MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 

N. Y. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.— ——60 Stocks—— 

40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low 

Monday, July 31....... 17.35 90.77 45.46 83.57 78.57 
Tuesday, August 1..... 77.63 92.70 46.81 83.61 80.40 
Wednesday, August 2.. 17.77 94.84 47.64 85.31 82.69 
Thursday, August 3.... 77.66 94.10 47.23 85.51 83.48 
Friday, August 4........ 77.86 92.62 46.77 83.68 82.55 
Saturday, August 6..... EXCHANGE CLOSED—————_—— 
Monday, August 7..... 77.09 92.55 46.69 83.63 82.24 
Tuesday, August 8 71.32 95.84 47.91 85.37 82.94 
Wednesday, August 9 17.72 99.06 49.67 88.37 85.42 
Thursday, August 10 77.77 97.58 49.29 89.11 86.165 
Friday, August 11...... 77.69 97.47 49.27 88.15 85.88 
Saturday, August 13. EXCHANGE CLOSED———_—___— 





Sales 
3,085,063 
1,784,770 
1,727,880 
1,609,260 

502,420 


765,260 
1,282,724 
2,562,420 
2,824,695 
1,342,590 




















































now available in your holdings will be 
witnessed with further improvement in 
the meat packing industry. 


BEST & CoO. 


I notice that Best & Co. has advanced 
from 9 to 31% this year. Am I right in 
assuming that a retail organization such 
as this should benefit greatly in further 
business improvement? Would you advise 
the purchase of its stock at current levels? 
Or do you think it too high?’—R. M. M., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The retail apparel trade of the fash- 
ionable Fifth Avenue department 
stores is one of the first to reflect im- 
proved conditions in business and em- 

loyment. Best & Co., one of the 
readers of this class, is favorably situ- 
ated to take full advantage of rising 
prices and better public purchasing 
power. In fact, this enterprise has 
done quite well throughout the de- 
pression, having reported net profit of 
$328,965 or $1.05 a share of common 
for the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1933, compared with $926,646 or 
$3.02 a share for the preceding fiscal 
year. Finances are highly liquid, the 
latest balance sheet showing current 
assets of $3,444,339, including $1,078,- 
629 cash, against current liabilities of 
$602,720 and no bank loans. The 
management was thus doubtless able to 
accumulate inventories of merchandise 
at attractive prices before values started 
the recent rise. Higher prices now pre- 
vailing and in prospect should mean 
even better profits and a stronger in- 
ventory position, with the outlook for 
increased sales and earnings in the fu- 
ture lending still further potentiali- 
ties for the shares. Having shown 
foresight in omitting dividends in June, 
1932, to conserve its financial strength, 
the company would be justified in re- 
suming disbursements at a not far dis- 
tant date if current improvement con- 
tinues and, therefore, the stock ap- 
pears reasonably priced at current lev- 


els. It sold at 464 in 1931, the last” 


year in which the $2 dividend rate was 
in effect. Hence, purchases for longer 
term holding with a view toward these 
favorable developments, are approved. 


—__— 


SHELL UNION OIL CORP. 


What do you think of the prospects for 
Shell -Union Oil oe ern Bap hone it 
shares for which I paid 78%, but I do 
not not know whether to take my loss 
now, or whether speculative possibilities 
warrant my holding for @ profit. Please 


advise me—A. B. T., Chicago, Ill. 


Shell Union Oil Corp. reported fer 
the quarter ended June 30, 1933, a net 
loss of $4,865,837, as compared wi 
a deficit of $9,239,550 in the preceding 


quarter. Although losses registered..ax: 
When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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narrowing tendency during the second 
quarter, it is believed that the full 
benefits of the firming price structure 
were not felt until June. If the im- 
provement now in evidence is contin- 
ued, as is anticipated, the deficit for 
the full year should be further reduced. 
Unfortunately, Shell Union Oil Corp. 
expanded rapidly during the period of 
high real estate values and financed 
this expansion largely through the sale 
of more than $126,000,000 in 5% 
debentures and $40,000,000 in 5'4% 
cumulative preferred stock. The man- 
agement has taken advantage of de- 
pressed conditions in the bond market, 
however, to purchase substantial 
amounts of its outstanding debentures 
at substantial discounts. Thus, total 
funded debt outstanding has been re- 
duced from $126,334,500 in 1929 to 
$91,141,500 at the close of last year. 
Despite the necessity of employing a 
substantial amount of cash to effect 
the debenture retirements the concern 
has maintained a satisfactory financial 
condition. Dividends were omitted on 
the 5!4% preferred stock in the lat- 
ter part of 1931 which proved to be 
a wise policy in the light of subse- 
quent conditions. Shell Union Oil 
Corp. occupies a leading position in 
the domestic oil industry, having com- 
pletely integrated its operations from 
production to retail distribution. 
Though early resumption of dividend 
payments on the preferred shares is 
not anticipated, the issue is cumulative, 
and maintenance of existing commit- 
ments with a view toward further de- 
velopments appears the logical course 
to follow. 


AMERADA CORP. 


I have a nice profit on 150 shares of 
Amerada Corp. But with what seems to 
me to be considerable inactivity in oil 
stocks as compared with the rest of the 
market, I will appreciate some information 
on the prospects for the industry, and for 
the earnings of this company in particular. 
Do you advise me to sell or retain my 
holdings? —B. V. O., New Orleans, La. 


Operations of Amerada Corp. are 
conducted largely in the California and 
Mid-Continent fields. At the end of 
1932 the company’s holdings consisted 
of some 947,000 acres of leaseholds 
upon which there were in operation 
685 producing oil wells. In addition, 
a subsidiary controlled some 700,000 
acres of potential oil producing land 
in Venezuela. Crude oil production 
from:domestic properties amounted to 
5,972,964 barrels in 1932, while there 
were some 20,661,000 gallons of cas- 
inghead gasoline manufactured. Nat- 
urally; the company’s output has been 
restricted as a, result of the enforce- 
ment of pro-ration schedules. For the 
June, 1933, quarter a loss of $308,095 


was incurred, against a deficit of $201,- 
939 in the preceding three months 
period and a profit of $327,162 for the 
second quarter of last year. The re- 
port for the half ended June 30, 
1933, revealed a net loss of $510,034 
in contrast with a profit of $552,545, 
or 72 cents a share on the capital stock 
in the corresponding period of 1932. 
The company, however, is in a 
position to take full advantage of im- 
proved conditions. This was clearly 
demonstrated in the report for the 
year ended December 31, 1932 when, 
due to a higher price structure during 
the greater part of that year net in- 
come of $1,147,207 was shown in con- 
trast with a deficit of $1,701,648 in the 
previous year. The current annual 
dividend of $2 has been paid unin- 
terruptedly since 1926 and, in view 
of the strong current position, its con- 
tinuance is believed likely. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend maintenance of 
your present position in the stock both 
for income and further price enhance- 
ment. 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. 


I note that First National Stores is 
close to its high for 1933, in fact for the 
past three years as its high for 1929 was 90. 
In view of this I am wondering if I should 
hold 105 shares purchased about 10 points 
below present levels. I am not interested 
in this as a trading stock but am willing 
to hold over a period if you think it will 
go higher. Let me have your opinion as 
to the outlook for the company and if you 
advise to hold or sell—F. M. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


First National Stores, Inc., is under- 
stood to have attained its best earnings 
on record in the quarter ended June 
30, 1933, the preliminary report giv- 
ing a profit of about $1,700,000 for the 
period, equal to $2 a share, and exceed- 
ing even the showing for the second 
quarter of 1929, the previous record, 
when the equivalent of $1.51 a share 
was earned. For the fiscal year ended 
April 1, 1933, net profit was $4,220,- 
099, to $4.98 a share, compared with 
$4,825,611 or $5.52 a share for the 
53 weeks ended April 2, 1932. Sales 
for the five weeks ended last July 1 
amounted to $10,288,497, an increase 
of 4.63% over the corresponding period 
of 1932. Sixteen new combination 
markets were opened since the first 
of this year and the president of the 
company has announced that it would 
“do its part’ under the retail food 
code of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration by adding 1,000 new em- 
ployees and increasing its payroll by 
$3,000,000. On April 1, last, First 
National Stores had cash and U. S$. 
Government securities of $5,394,712, 
while total current assets were $14,- 
603,134, more than 3.4 times 
current debts. With the latest figures 
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Exceptional Profit Possibilities 






In Today’s Market Movements 


HE corrective reaction of 

last month has provided 
an outstanding opportunity 
for the purchase of desirable 
securities at attractive levels. 
Our market analysts have 
just selected several sound 
issues that should be among 
the leaders in the next mar- 
ket advance. You should 
hold these stocks in anticipa- 
tion of substantial profits 
through inflation and the 
operation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Expert Counsel Needed 


While selected securities 








Service FREE Until 
After Labor Day 


Attach your remittance to the coupon below 
and mail today. Full service to you will 
start at once, but your subscription will not 
date as beginning until September 5th. 


This special offer will enable you to put 
your present security holdings in order 
through our consultation privileges—fami- 
liarize yourself with our distinctive meth- 
ods—and take advantage of current market 
swings through our advices—all at our ex- 
pense. 


Complete Service for 
Six Months Only $75 








Subscribers following our 
Unusual Opportunities (low- 
priced issues) in ten - share 
lots could have realized a 
profit of $421 with a capital 
of only $500 in that period. 
Those using our Bargain 
Indicator (dividend-paying 
stocks) were enabled to take 
profits of $570 on an invest- 
ment of $1,000. Our Trad- 
ing Advices, most closely 
following the short swings 
of the market for quick 
profits, offered clients $681 
profit on $1,000 capital. 


Act Promptly for Profit 





will share fully in the expected market advance 
and the normal fall upturn, you should have 
the guidance of experienced advisory counsel 
to derive the fullest extent of profit possible 
from this upswing. We have been profitably 
guiding traders and investors for 15 years. 
Profits of 16714 points were made available to 
subscribers on commitments closed out in the 
four months from April 19 to August 12—repre- 
senting dollar profits of $1,671 to those operat- 
ing in ten-share lots with a capital of $2,500. 


Your subscription will end further doubt as 
to your market position. You will not have to 
make your own selection from a long list of rec- 
ommendations. Clients following any one of 
our active departments are definitely advised 
what stocks to buy and are subsequently in- 
structed when to take profits and make advan- 
tageous switches. They have the security of 
knowing that their holdings under our recom- 
mendations are being kept under our continuous 
supervision at all times. 


The INVESTMENT and BUSINESS FORECAST 
OF 
The MAGAZINE of WALL JTREET 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST August 19 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: TICKERPUB 
I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast with the agreement that my enrollment 


will start at once, but not date as beginning until] September 5th. I understand that regardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the 
complete service outlined below by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me collect telegrams on all recommendations checked below. (Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our Code Book has had 
time to reach you.) 


TRADING ADVICES Short-term recommendations following the intermediate rallies and declines (for the 

[] purpose of securing profits that may be applied to the purchase of investment and 
semi-investment securities). Six to eight wires a month. 

UNUSUAI OPPORTUNITIES Speculative investments in low-priced but sound issues that offer out- 

CJ standing possibilities for market profit. Three to four wires a month. 


Dividend- i tock titled to i t t rating, with good profits 
[] BARGAIN INDICATOR— Pienize'g, commen stocks ened fo invertment rating, w 
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showing such a sharp gain, the present 
annual dividend rate of $2.50, in ef- 
fect since January 1, 1930, seems firmly 
entrenched, with the possibility of an 
increase if the current gain can be 
sustained. In view of these favorable 
factors, with earnings now running 
ahead of the 1929 record, the 1929 
price level for the stock does not ap- 
pear wholly out of reach and the re- 
tention of your holdings for income 
and further appreciation over a longer 
term is recommended. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


I note that Johns-Manville Corp. has 
shown a profit for the past quarter in spite 
of a decline in sales. It seems to me that 
with their diversity of products that they 
are in a most favorable position to benefit 
with any stepping up of buying power. 
Am I right? Do you advise me to pur- 
chase some of this stock? I would appre- 
ciate your opinion as I do not want to 
make a mistake-—H. D. T., Dayton, Ohio. 


Shortly after the slump in business 
got under way, the Johns-Manville 
Corp., embarked upon a program to 
keep operations and expenses in line 
with declining volume. Costs were 
further reduced during the first half 
of the current year and even though 
sales were somewhat below those of 
the corresponding period of 1932, the 
company was able to reduce losses to 
$861,595 from $1,514,877 a year 
earlier. For the June, 1933 quarter a 
profit of $92,205 was reported, against 
a deficit of $602,270 in the like 1932 
period. The Johns-Manville Corp. has 
had an unusually satisfactory earnings 
record, 1932 being the first time in the 
company’s history that operations were 
in the red. Although the automobile 
industry constitutes a very important 
market and large customers are to be 
found in various other industries, the 
building industry claims first consider- 
ation as an outlet. Conditions in the 
building industry have remained de- 
pressed during recent months, but the 
prospects for increased construction 
activities through the Federal and 
state public works programs are fac- 
tors of considerable importance insofar 
as the outlook for Johns-Manville is 
concerned. The company -has contin- 
ued to maintain a sound financial con- 
dition, and wide diversification of its 
products assures it of participation in 
any general business recovery. Al- 
though an early resumption of divi- 
dends on the common stock is not in 
prospect, due to the fact that dividend 
arrears on the preferred stock will 
first have to be paid, the common 
stock holds speculative attraction for 
those in a position to disregard imme- 
diate income in the hope of market 
appreciation. Thus we see no objection 
to moderate sized purchases in the issue. 


LUDLUM STEEL CO. 


I bought 100 shares of Ludlum Steel as 
a speculative investment. I have a slight 
profit and desire to know if you advise 
holding. Will the increase in new orders 
be sufficient to enable the company to show 
profits for the last half of the year? Is 
this company dependent on the automo- 
bile for prosperity or can it profit enough 
from other consumers? I will appreciate 
an early reply.—J. L. T., Norfolk, Va. 


Increased orders from the automo- 
bile industry enabled Ludlum Steel 
Co., to report a net profit of $20,280 
after all charges, equivalent to 45 cents 
per preferred share, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1933. In the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1932 a net loss 
of $89,330 was shown. In the month 
of June, 1933, the company realized 
a net profit of $42,970, as compared 
with a net loss of $31,424 in June, the 
year previous. The automobile indus- 
try is the chief consumer of Ludlum’s 
products, although the building indus- 
try also takes a sizeable amount of the 
company’s output. Curtailed automo- 
bile production in 1932 resulted in a 
sizeable loss being shown in that year. 
Despite unsatisfactory operations, the 
company continued to maintain a 
sound financial position; current as- 
sets as of the close of 1932 amounted 
to $2,640,285 as compared with cur- 
rent liabilities of $115,603. Cash alone 
of $637,324 was well in excess of 
total current liabilities. During the 
years when automobile production was 
attaining peak levels, Ludlum paid 
dividends on its common shares, start- 
ing with 1924, but when depression 
influences could no longer be ignored, 
the common dividend was omitted, fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter by omission 
of the preferred dividends. At the 
present time dividend arrears on the 
preferred stock amount to a sizeable 
figure, and consequently an early re- 
sumption of common dividends is not 
in prospect. From the speculative 
angle, however, the common shares 
possess some further appreciation pos- 
sibilities, and where intermediate fluc- 
tuations can be disregarded, we believe 
further retention of existing commit- 
ments justifiable. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., “B” 


With the tendency of stocks to sell off 
on good news—to rise on bad news—do 
you believe American Tobacco “B” now 
discounts the probable advance in cigarette 
prices? I have been advised to add 100 
shares of this stock to my portfolio, but 
first I will appreciate your advising me 
whether to buy at current quotations or do 
you think this stock will sell lower?— 
A, T. D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


In common with other members of 
the “Big Four” American Tobacco 
Co. early this year effected two reduc- 
tions in wholesale prices for its leading 


cigarette (“Lucky Strike”) — from 
$6.85 a thousand to $6 and again 
from $6 per thousand to $5.50. These 
reductions were made with a view to 
ward combating the keen competition 
of the “ten-cent brands”. Judging 
from subsequent sales reports, the plan 
has proven successful for American 
Tobacco Co., since we note that as 
early as last April sales were running 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year and, at that time, were sub- 
stantially above the low point reached 
before the price reductions were placed 
in effect. Obviously, by virtue of lower 
profit margins, net income available 
for stockholders of the company, has 
not increased. However, in this con- 
nection, there is basis for the belief 
that wholesale prices of cigarettes will 
be increased, although definite action 
in this direction may be deferred to 
await further improvement in the pur- 
chasing power of the public. Although 
such a price increase doubtless will 
enhance earning power of American 
Tobacco during the later months of 
the current year, the improvement will 
not be of sufficient proportion to offset 
the lower earnings registered during 
the first half, with the result that full 


1933 returns doubtless will not equal ” 


those of $8.46 a share reported for 
the calendar year 1932. Neverthe 
less, there is little question but that 
the annual dividend rate of $5 a share 
will be covered by an ample margin, 
which factor, coupled with the excel- 
lent financial condition of the com: 
pany lends investment merit to the 
class B stock. Obviously, in view of 
the uncertainties in the market situa- 
tion, moderately lower prices than are 
now quoted for American Tobacco 
“B” may be witnessed in sympathy 
with the general trend, but we feel 
that such price recessions might well 
be utilized to add to your present hold: 
ings. 








Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. 
(Continued from page 424) 








facilities possessed by the company, it 
might reasonably be expected that past 
earning power would be quickly re 
gained. Unfortunately, at this particu 
lar time the situation is much less clear 
cut than this. Other factors must be 
weighed. The public utility tax bur: 
den is growing heavier and heavier 
and rates are drifting steadily lower 
and lower. The worth of public util 
ity securities in general, and the com 
mon stock of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. in particular, depends 
upon whether the increased volume of 
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business, which will be the result of 
the general betterment, and the lower 
costs of service, can offset the smaller 
revenues resulting from lower rates 
and higher taxes. 

In general it would seem that the 
favorable factors might well outweigh 
the unfavorable during the time that 
business improvement is accelerating. 
Moreover, in the case of Columbia 
Gas there is the favorable prospect 
that in the not very distant future the 
company will commence operations in 
the principal cities of the Eastern Sea- 
board. This being the case, although 
the situation is not without speculative 
risk, it would seem that the common 
stock of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. might well appreciate materially 
from current levels of about $19 a 
share. 








Northern Coal Roads Con- 
tinue Gain Over Southern 


(Continued from page 423) 








A drastic reduction in Ohio intra- 
state rates to the heavily industrialized 
northern Ohio zone, is another abnor- 
mal factor in this group. This reduc- 
tion became effective August 1, 1932, 
and increased the former 10-cent dif- 
ferential against Pittsburgh District 
coals, to 39 cents, stepping up the dif- 
ferential against Southern coals in a 
like amount. The repercussion of this 
on the Eastern group generally is, 
therefore, both internal and external, 
one of the results being a substantial 
increase for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
as shown in the table. The I. C. C. 
has ordered former differentials re- 
stored, and the question of jurisdic- 
tion between state and Federal com- 
missions is now before the Ohio courts 
for adjudication. 


The ascendency of the Eastern roads 
over the Southern under the new 
mine-wage differentials, is clearly de- 
fined in the movement to the Lakes 
this year as compared with last year. 
Coal shipments of the Northern fields 
for the first two months of the season 
this year are 49 per cent ahead of last 
year, as compared with an increase of 
only 29 per cent in the Southern ship- 
ments to the Lakes. 

The acute labor situation at Pitts- 
burgh District mines is drawing con- 
siderable tonnages of Southern coals to 
this section, which will be reflected 
in the August reports of the carriers. 
The United Mine Workers are con- 
centrating their forces in a supreme ef- 
fort to set a precedent of 100 per cent 
unionization in this important and 
highly controversial section, under the 
protective wing of NRA. Coal own- 
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ers still have vivid memories of mil- 
lions expended in breaking from the 
union half dozen years ago, and will 
present a stiff front. But the impor- 
tance of this issue to the success of the 
Recovery Act will make for a quick 
decision. 


Mid-West Roads 


The pick-up of 29 per cent in esti- 
mated coal revenue by the Mid-West 
rails, in the face of continued low 
consumption in Mid-West territory, 
is due almost exclusively to the heavier 
movement to the Northwest, in line 
with a similar increase in Lake ship- 
ments to that territory. 

The accompanying table shows that 
this improvement is confined largely 
to the grangers, the Burlington, Mil- 
waukee and the Chicago & North 
Western, which are leading factors in 
a considerable rail movement of both 
Southern and Mid-West coal into the 
Northwest. The Missouri Pacific and 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, owe their in- 
creased business to a large participa- 
tion in the movement of low-cost Mid- 
West stripping coal, which is the first 
to benefit by improved demand. The 
Missouri Pacific originates a consid- 
erable share of its coal business at the 
world’s largest stripping mine at Du 
Quoin, IIl., while the C. I. & L. origi- 
nates all its coal in Indiana, where the 
percentage of strip-mined coal is the 
highest in the country. 

The coal transportation outlook in 
the Mid-West is complicated by other 
factors making for uncertainties. The 
flat plains country and proximity of 
the mines to consuming ‘centers have 
developed large-scale trucking compe- 
tition, while substitute fuels are making 
heavy inroads into the coal business. 
One-fourth of the owned homes in 
Illinois are equipped with oil burners, 
the highest proportion of any state. 
On the other hand, the coal industry 
there stands to derive the greatest bene- 
fit of any section from the wage-parity 
program contemplated under the Re- 
covery Act. The Illinois coal roads 
have favorable prospects for substan- 
tial improvement, exceeding that of 
any other section of the country. 

Future prospects of the coal roads 
pivot on the coal code, the second 
hearing on which is about to get under 
way at this writing. The wide spread 
in wages peculiar to the coal industry, 
makes for difficult, large-scale techni- 
cal problems impossible to reconcile 
with the provisions of the Recovery 
Act, without changes of the first im- 
portance in long established channels 
of business. The destiny of the coal 
carriers rests in a large measure on 
concrete statements of administration 
policy, heretofore carefully avoided, 









BUY STOCKS 
NOW 


Those who bought stocks last Febru- 
ary and March, when everyone was 
bearish, accumulated astonishing profits 
during the rally that followed. Many 
securities advanced two and three hun- 
dred per cent. A profit of 100% was 
common. 


A similar opportunity is yours today. 
Those who have the courage to buy now 
will profit tremendously during coming 
months. Of course, there will be reac- 
tions from time to time, but many 
stocks will eventually sell at prices 
which may seem ridiculous now. 


We have discovered a medium-priced 
stock which appeals to us as one of the 
biggest bargains on the board. The 
company is in excellent condition in 
spite of the depression. Few organiza- 
tions have a brighter future. Financial 
condition is excellent. Growth possibili- 
ties are exceptionally good. Earnings 
are expected to increase rapidly—and 
the stock should appreciate sharply in 
price as earnings improve. 


During the past few months this stock 
has been giving a much better account 
of itself than the average issue. It has 
always been a brilliant performer and 
undoubtedly will lead the next upswing, 
which should begin soon. 


Just to give you an idea of the profit 
possibilities, if this stock is now bought 
OUTRIGHT — not on a margin — and 
held only until 1931 prices are reached, 
your profit will be over 120%. When 
1930 prices are touched, your profit will 
be 240%. Best of all, there is much to 
encourage the belief that 1930 prices will 
be duplicated. 


The name of the above-mentioned 
stock will be sent to you absolutely free, 
provided only that you have not previ- 
ously written to us for similar informa- 
tion. Also an interesting little book, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
INC., DIV. 440, CHIMES BLDG., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


sletetalentatetatatenentetenion -_— 





Investors Research Bureau, Inc. 
Div. 440, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the bargain stoek 
which should be bought now. 80 & Copy 
of ‘‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ This 
does not obligate me in any way. 








1 Kindly PRINT name and address PLAINLY ,; 
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that will now be brought into the 
open. 

The initial move on the coal code 
was launched in the Mid-West. The 
wage-parity feature of NRA, promis- 
ing relief to the Mid-West coal owner 
from a decade of ruinous wage dif- 
ferentials, came as an undreamed of 
boon. Two-thirds the mine cost of 
coal goes to labor. With the crack 
smokeless coals of West Virginia 
mined under a $2.80 base wage, as 
compared with $5 base in Illinois, the 
long-haul smokeless tonnage moving in- 
to the important Chicago industrialized 
zone was consistently 25 per cent 
more than the local short-haul prod- 
uct. 

Unexpected prospects of relief from 
this onerous situation, precipitated the 
organized rush of Mid-West coal men 
to Washington. Representing but 18.4 
per cent of the production in the three 
leading fields of the country, this code 
is probably doomed, in spite of the 
powerful support of organized labor. 
But the effort attained its principal ob- 
jective of putting the East and South 
on the defensive and starting them 
into action, after a judicious sizing up 
of the ex-calvary captain at Washing- 
ton. The code proposed by this pre- 
ponderant group represents 81.6 per 
cent of the production in the three 
leading fields and provides, in sub- 
stance, for a 29 per cent increase in 
Southern wages, with an 11 per cent 
increase in the East. 

This almost unprecedented wage in- 
crease offered by the Southern opera- 
tors is an effort to anticipate the pros- 
pective administration criticism of the 
former 44 per cent differential with 
the Mid-West scale, which will be re- 
duced to 28 per cent under this new 
proposed scale. But this 28 per cent 
differential is so out of line with the 
8 per cent differential between the 
North and South in the cotton code, as 
to present a major problem. And even 
this differential will divert a very im- 
portant tonnage of Mid-West con- 
sumption to local coals. 

In the meantime, it is hoped the 
Administration’s brilliant diplomacy, by 
and large, will bring the Pennsylvania 
strike situation to a successful issue, 
in spite of the characteristic stubborn 
opposition by the rank and file of the 
miners. General Johnson's abortive 
tryout of calvary officer methods in 
jamming John L. Lewis down the 
throats of the non-union operators, 
found them competent to cope with 
his methods and reacted on his pres- 
tige. This was salvaged in some meas- 
ure by the frank ingeniousness of his 
picturesque admission that he “got 
what was coming to him.” Knowing 
now how flat his boast that he would 
talk to the devil himself, must have 





sounded to the coal operator ordered 


to hold converse with Lewis, the 
doughty general will sit in the hear- 
ings on the coal code with a better con- 
ception of some of the complications, 
The industry has a vast experience 
with crusaders, and will not be unre- 
sponsive to the delightful frankness of 
one who admits he “does not know 
what it is all about.” 





= 





Control Threatens Free 
Markets 


(Continued from page 416) 








cannot be curbed by law. Never- 
theless, it is only proper that a 
reasonable governing wheel be placed 
on the machinery which gives it ex- 
pression. The Exchange is to be com- 
mended for recently requiring its mem- 
bers to enforce tighter margins, for 
curbing the business-getting activities 
of customers’ men and for ordering that 
members report to it each week their 
activities in pools and syndicates and on 
options. These are steps in the right 
direction. Perhaps they should be 
carried further. It is regrettable that 
many conservative brokerage houses— 
houses which have never engaged in 
high-pressure methods of getting busi- 
ness, which never offer unasked advice, 
which do no underwriting and which 
do not run pool operations for large 
customers at the expense of small cus- 
tomers—should be included in the 
blanket political attack on all brokers. 
If there is to be Government regula- 
tion, this writer suggests that it might 
be well to confine :t to conferring a 
“Blue Eagle” badge of honor upon 
brokers who do strictly a commission 
business and who will agree not to en- 
gage in underwriting, “making mar- 
kets” in any security or participating 
in the direction of any pool for either 
partners or customers. Fools cannot 
be prevented from losing money, but 
the public should at least be offered a 
chance to know the character of the 
house it deals through. 

Any such measure as_ limitations 
upon a single day’s fluctuations, fol- 
lowing the commodities market restric- 
tions, could hardly be formulated to 
cover twelve hundred or more differ- 
ent stock issues, some volatile, some 
stodgy. 

The more or less discussed prohibi- 
tion of short selling can only be con- 
sidered as coming from those who 
have had no opportunity to learn the 
workings of a free market—no engi 
neers’ helper would start up a steam 
engine without a governor and the 
safety valve in good order. Let us say 
at once that it was the stupid optim- 
ism of the bull that brought on the 
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crash of 1929. We should have had 
regiments of bears, all heavily short. 
The altitudes would not have been so 
dizzy and the drop would have met 
the only man in the market who is 
obliged to buy stock. It might be a good 
thing for those who think short selling 
an economic crime to keep in mind one 
of the favorite adjurations of short 
side operators; colloquially expressed it 
is: “I do not know of any thing that 
can force a man to buy stocks; I can 
think of a hundred things that would 
force a man to sell them.” 

To prohibit short selling would mean 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
would cease to be a market for many 
corporate issues that would then be 
traded in by outside dealers. The 
spread between bid and asked prices 
would progressively widen; investors 
would get out and stay out. It would 
mean that our revolution had disas- 
trously overtaken our scheme of busi- 
ness carried on through corporate 
structures. 

The abuse of our credit facilities is 
made much of by critics in order to 
build an argument for the dismantling 
of the speculative machinery of the 
Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange 
admittedly must answer for its re- 
luctance to curb some of the tactics of 
its membership, but it may be doubted 
whether corporate managers and bank- 
ers who used the facilities of the Ex- 
change have not even more to answer 
for; matters for which the Exchange is 
in no way to blame. However, the 
losses of 1929 and the ensuing years 
had and have a much deeper cause 
than over-indulgence in speculation. 
We spend $14,000,000,000 a year for 
the upkeep and replacement of our au- 
tomobiles—pleasure cars. There is in 
addition, highway building and main- 
tenance and traffic regulation to be 
paid for, and we have not yet found 
a way to take two hides off of one cow 
—eat our cake and keep it. If for a 
time we thought the Stock Exchange 
might perform the magic trick that 
was human nature’s fatuousness, not 
any Machiavellian tactics of the Stock 
Exchange. 

It may perhaps develop that the 
great need will be to save our free 


markets from those who would reform 
them. 











Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 440) 








a system which permits one man 
greedily to gather in all the contracts 
€ can swing in wheat, rye, corn, 
Sugar, rubber, silk—and even eggs in 
astronomical totals. While the going 
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5,436-Word Investing 


and Trading 
Pamphlet 


Free! 


@ A new investment and trading philosophy is out- 

lined in a remarkable article by a staff member of the 
A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. Stripping the trap- 
pings from long held, popular fallacies and half-truths 
about investing, it lays bare the basic principles that pro- 
tect capital and make possible a more rapid growth. 


@ It deals fearlessly and specifically with such puz- 
zling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital turning points 
—Judging the direction of trends 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of most finan- 

cial losses and tells hows to make substantial progress 
through the adoption of dynamic, positive methods that 
make for genuine conservatism. 


@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself how old pre- 

cepts have failed, how this new understanding of 
investment principles not only protects but builds up capi- 
tal. Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Chrysler Building, New York 


You may send me a copy ~ 
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You Profit in 
“Appearance” 


. . . when you wear Shot- 
land & Shotland custom- 
tailored garments. 

It has been our pleasure 
to provide our good clientele 
with custom -tailored gar- 
ments, made from imported 
fabrics—cut and designed 
to suit their pleasure—and 
with a superb workmanship 
that assures perfection. 

In spite of advancing 
woolen prices—we have not 
increased our price as yet. 
It will therefore be to your 
advantage to select your 
Fall clothes now. 


Samples of cloths and style 
booklet sent on request. 


HShotland & Shotland 


.... Custom Tailors 
15 West 45th STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT SCHOOL WILL 


BEST FIT YOUR 
CHILD'S NEEDS? 


The School and College Depart- 
ment of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET invites 
you to consult it on any school 
question. 


An impartial advisory opinion, 
based upon a study of all 
available material and personal 
contact, will be rendered to 
all inquiries. 


There is no charge for this 


service. 
Address: 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE DEPT. 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad St. New York City 
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Annuities—and September Ist 
Save about $600 Be 810,000 on your annuity 
7 buying it NOW. ost companies have 
already raised their rates. 
ANNUITY INOOMES ARE FREE FROM ALL 
INOOME TAXES FOR MANY YEARS. For 
information on all annuity types, communicate with 

Stanley M. Krohn & Associates 
225 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7 
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is good, everything may be rosy, but 
when such an individual is caught, his 
getting out from under is likely to run 
into a major catastrophe, reaching out 
even to the innocent bystanders. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
Government has restored requirements 
that heavy trading by individuals be 
reported to the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration. The master code to pre- 
vent violent price fluctuations is likely 
to permanently fix price fluctuations, 
either up or down, for all grains. It 
will also limit open lines of speculative 
commitments to somewhere between 
two and five million bushels. I think it 
is a good thing—Grains, Plainfield, 
N. J. 








What N R A Means to 
Business 


(Continued from page 419) 








only by the realization of the hopes 
aroused by the efforts of the National 
Administration. They cannot go 
further.” 

It is the estimate of some leading oil 
men that their proposed code as re- 
gards labor will cost the industry 1 
million dollars a day or 365 millions a 
year. For all industries, it is quite 
obvious that the labor bill and the bill 
for raw materials will be higher than 
depression has accustomed us to. In 
the quick-moving lines such as textiles, 
this is already apparent in substantial- 
ly higher wholesale prices. 

Plainly the major task is a reappor- 
tionment of the consumer's dollar. If 
one dissects the 1932 retail dollar it 
will be observed that labor’s share has 
been relatively small. It has grown 
smaller in most industries for years, 
while productive efficiency increased, 
along with an accompanying increase 
in capital investment and in overhead. 
Generally, too, the very large propor- 
tion of the retail dollar reflecting dis- 
tribution costs has tended to grow still 
larger. That proportion which is 
chargeable to the cost of raw materials 
has always fluctuated violently, con- 
tracting during the depression and now 
expanding again. 

For steel it is estimated that the 1932 
retail dollar consisted of approximately 
16 cents for labor, 30 cents for raw 
materials and 54 cents for overhead 
and distribution. For oil refining — 
and this certainly cries out for eco- 
nomic correction—distribution took 70 
cents of our dollar, raw materials 26 
cents, profit and overhead only 2 cents 
and labor only 2 cents. For every dollar 
spent on bread, it is estimated that 68 
cents can be charged to distribution and 
overhead, 21 cents to raw materials 


and 11 cents to labor. The cotton 
goods dollar divides into 40 cents for 
distribution, some 26 cents for raw ma- 
terials, 18 cents for overhead and 1¢ 
cents for labor. In the packing indus. 
try’s dollar 60 cents were accounted 
for by retailing and distributing, 3) 
cents by raw materials, less than 3 cents 
by labor and approximately 6 cents by 
overhead. 

For manufacturing industry in gen. 
eral it is probably a reasonable gues 
that in the recent past labor costs have 
averaged some 17 cents of the retail 
dollar. It is certain under the New 
Deal that the proportions of both labor 
and raw materials will be higher. The 
dollar being not yet elastic to the re. 
quisite degree, it seems obvious that 
the proportion of cost heretofore ac- 
counted for by overhead and distribu. 
tion must come down. 

Herein lies a problem for business 
ingenuity in coming months. Fortu 
nately, the difficulty is lessened mater- 
ially by the fact that business profits, 
at least in the early stages of revival, 
tend to outrun the increase in over 
head necessary to take care of expanded 
volume. If, in addition, excessive dis- 


tribution can be whittled, both higher. 


labor and materials costs should be sup- 
portable, with benefit to the majority 
of us and reasonable profit to indus: 
try. 

In any event, we shall probably 
know before autumn turns into winter 
whether present fears of Little Busi- 
ness and present doubts of Big Busi- 
ness are to be dissipated or confirmed. 
We can at least hope that both will 
be able to join with Labor in rejoic: 
ing. = 








Autumn Market Prospects 
(Continued from page 413) 








June, 1932; and July operating in 
come is estimated at $76,000,000 or 
572 per cent above July, 1932. This 
showing is due both to increased traf- 
fic and to a continued close control 
over operating expenses. Thus, the 
operating ratio for Class 1 roads dur 
ing the first half of this year is esti- 
mated to have averaged approximately 
75 per cent, as compared with 80 per 
cent in the first half of 1932. 

The above highlights of business 
perhaps have less bearing upon the 
autumn prospect than does the still un- 
answered question of consumer pur’ 
chasing power. As to this vital fac 
tor the evidence is meager. There has 
not yet been time for the full force 
of re-employment and higher wages to 
find reflection in the statistics of re’ 
tail trade. Such evidence as is avail 
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Let’s Complete the Circle 


As one of the first publications to receive the N R A Blue 
Eagle we urge our readers to get behind the President and help 
him push the nation up out of the valley, over the ridge to re- 
covery. 


You represent the leaders in buying power in the nation. 
You have the money to spend for what you want, when you want 
it. Now spend a little more and set an example for the thousands 
who follow you. 


The N R A will succeed. It will get over faster if you, our 
readers, push on. Buy a little more NOW. Help the manufac- 
turers and retailers who are increasing their payrolls—thereby 
increasing buying power — to make profits through increased 
sales—so that through you and those who emulate you these pro- 
ducers and distributors can help complete the circle. 


And now, just a word to the thousands of executive heads of 
great business who read The Magazine of Wall Street. “Beat the 
gyp and the chiseler,” the maker of unbranded articles who has 
danced for four years without paying a cent to the fiddler. Please 
do your part to keep your piles of new products moving. Help 
the retailer to sell your goods now by employing sales helps and 
advertising. Don’t risk a lag between production and payrolls. 
See that your goods are sold to the consumers. 


Thus then will the circle be completely turned and good 
times will be the share of all. 


The NR A Will Succeed. Let’s complete the circle. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET 
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Dividend and Interest 


IMPERIAL OIL 
LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 38 


NOTICE is ies f given that a dividend of 
twelve and one-half cents (12%c) Canadian 
Currency per share has been declared and that 
the same will be payable on or after the Ist 
day of September, 1933, in respect to the shares 
specified in any Bearer Share Warrants of the 

ompany of the 1929 issue upon presentation 
= delivery of Coupons No. 38 at any Branch 
of: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, in Canada. 





The payment to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 15th day of August, 
1933, and whose shares are represented by 
registered Certificates of the 1929 issue, will 
be made by cheque, mailed from the offices of 
the Company on the 31st day of August, 1933. 


The transfer books will be closed from the 
15th day of August to the 31st day of August, 
1933, inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants 
will be ‘‘split’’ during that period. 


The Income War Tax Act of the Dominion 
of Canada having been amended, effective April 
Ist, 1933, to provide that a tax of 5% shall 
be imposed and deducted at the source on all 
dividends payable by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents of Canada the above mentioned tax 
will be deducted from all dividend cheques 
mailed to non-resident shareholders and the 
Company’s Bankers will deduct the 5% tax 
when paying coupons to or for account of non- 
resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
will be required by the paying Bankers in re- 
spect of all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 


Stockholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the 5% Canadian 
tax withheld at source is allowable against 
the tax shown on their United States Federal 
income tax return. If it is desired to claim 
such credit on the return the United States tax 
authorities require the receipt or certificate of 
the Canadian Commissioner of Income Tax for 
such payment. In order for the taxpayer to 
secure such proof from the Canadian Commis- 
sioner it is necessary for the United States 
stockholder to submit, at the time of cashing 
his dividend coupon, an ownership certificate 
on Canadian form No. 601. Only in this 
way can the Canadian Commissioner identify 
the withheld Canadian tax with the specific 
recipient of the dividend in order to furnish 
the necessary individual receipt. If Forms No. 
601 are not available at local United States 
banks, they can be secured by requesting the 
same from the Company’s office or at any 
Branch of The Royal Bank of Canada, in 


Canada. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 


F. E. Holbrook, 

Secretary. 
56 Church Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 16 on Preference Stock 


NorTIcE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
September 1, 1933, has been declared on the 
3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
ation, payable September 1, 1933, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on August 19, 1933. 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer. 


August 9, 1933. 














‘ : 
Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK - 

A special dividend of fifty cents (¥.50) per share, 

on the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
September 15, 1933, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 1933. 


B. E. Hatchi Vice President and Treasurer 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
A dividend of $1.75 a share on the Pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of 12%c a share 
on the Common stock of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company will be payable September 
80, 1933, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business September 12, 1933. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
DUNCAN, Treasurer 
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New York Curb Exchange 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


1933 
Price Range 

Name and Dividend High Low 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 96 3874 
Alum. Co. of Amer. Pfd. (144) 7744 87 
Amer. Cit. P. & L. B. (.15).. 65% 8 
Amer. Cyanamid B 15% 3% 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1)...... 50 17% 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (2)......... 263% 
Amer. Superpower 9% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “A” ....... 
Centrifugal Pipe (. 40 
Cities Service.............. 
Cities Service Pfd 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5).. 
Commonwealth Edison (4). . 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)... .. 
Cord Corp. (.20) 
Elec. Bond & Share (6% stk.) 
Elec."Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 
Elec. Pr. Assoc. (.40) 
Wore Wloter, 128... .... 2... 8 
General Aviation........... 


1933 
Price Range 


High 
18114 


Name and Dividend 
Great A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7).. 
Get OR OE Pa. ois cedeeccs 
Hudson Bay M. &S........ 
Humble Oil (2) 

Inter. Petrol. (1.12) 

National Aviation 

Nat. Bellas Hess........... 
Nat. P. & L. Pfd. (6) 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. ...... 
Premrens Cerd...'.5 25.65. 658 
St. Regis Paper 

Salt Creek Pfd. (.80) 

So. Cal. Edison Pfd. (2)..... 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1)..... 


ce | 
United Founders........... 
United Gas Corp. 

United Lt. & Pow A........ 











able, however, does show at least a 
start toward a narrowing of the gap 
between consumption and production. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index of department 
store sales for July showed a gain of 
1 point over June, standing at 69 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 average, against 
68 per cent in June and 67 per cent 
in May. Dollar sales in July were 4 
per cent above the total of July, 1932. 
Taking into account lower retail 
prices, the physical gain in volume 
sales was substantially larger than this 
figure. 

It is to be doubted that department 
store sales are a perfect index of con- 
sumer purchasing power. Many chain 
store systems, reaching into rural and 
highly industrialized sections, are 
probably closer to the pulse of mass 
buying power. Current sales of these 
merchandizers make a much better 
showing than do those of the depart- 
ment stores. One of the largest chains, 
for example, distributing moderate- 
priced goods in more than 1,400 com- 
munities throughout the country, has 
reported July sales 18 per cent above 
the figure of July, 1932. Moreover, 
sales for the first seven months of 
the year were 4.78 per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1932, 
while the department store sales for 
the same period were 13 per cent 
lower. 

There is no question that consumer 
buying power is on the up-grade. As 
to the real proportions of the gain 
September should supply some clue. 








McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 
(Continued from page 435) 








country—which furnishes a direct out: 
let for 25% of McKeesport’s produc: 
tion. The remaining 75% of produc: 
tion is sold to a relatively few large 
consumers of tin plate whose needs 
have been expanded in recent years 
through absorption of a number of 
smaller concerns. 

At the same time the Metal Package 
Corp. has in recent years become a 
more dependable outlet through in- 
creasing diversification. Originally it 
made only cans for fruit and vegetable 
packers. Now it makes high-grade 
lithographed containers such as are 
used for toiletries, drugs, candies and 
specialty merchandise. Newer prod: 
ucts include metal waste baskets, trays, 
and a heat reflector for the backs of 
radiators. 

Compact and well-controlled mar 
kets for the product upon which it has 
consistently specialized have enabled 
McKeesport Tin Plate to show a 
growth of 150% in operating earnings 
over the period from 1923 to 1930, 
with no increase in plant capacity. 
Well sustained volume has enhanced 
operating efficiency and produced wid- 
er profit margins. 

There are no bonds or preferred 
stocks ahead of the 300,000 shares of 
no-par capital stock outstanding, in 
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cduding 44 shares in the treasury. 
Total current assets on January 1, 
1933, were a trifle more than $5,000,- 
000, as against current liabilities of 
$600,000. Profits have decreased for 
the past two years from the $8.34 
shown for the stock in the record year, 
1930, to $5.01 last year. The $4 an- 
nual dividend rate has been main- 
tained, but the extra payment of $1.50 
made in 1930 and 1931 was dropped 
last year. 

For the first half of this year earn- 
ings were $2.39 per share, against 
$2.23 for the first half of 1932. 

At the recent price level, around 
$84 a share, McKeesport has probably 
discounted the immediate prospects, 
but for those prepared to hold through 
intermediate reactions the stock, which 
yields 4.7%, is attractive. Over the 
longer term there is reason to expect 
something in the way of extra pay- 
ments, for earnings give every indica- 
tion of expanding. 








For Profit and Income 
(Continued from page 436) 








Cigarette Consumption Gains 


Cigarette output in June was the 
second largest in the history of the 
tobacco industry, the previous month 
having established the record. Produc- 
tion for the first six months of the 
year is now well ahead of 1932 and if 
present progress continues, it will not 
be long before it catches up with 1931. 

Yet, while the gain in consumption 
means much to the “big four” of the 
industry, it is not everything. There 
is the question of profit margin. This 
is still very small, following the two 
price reductions made early this year 
for the purpose of combating the com- 
petition of the 10-cent brands. The 
cutting of prices, however, appears to 
have fulfilled its object and the sale 
of 10-cent brands which at one time 
amounted to about a quarter of all the 
cigarettes sold is now less a menace. 

American Tobacco, Reynolds, Lig- 
gett & Myers, and Lorillard probably 
will only attempt to restore their lost 
profit margins when they are certain 
that the 10-center is completely 
scotched. If the price cuts were made 
too hastily, the low-price producer 
might come to life again and cause the 
same trouble anew. When the time 
comes the big companies are counting 
on the general increase in prosperity 
being such that the average man will 
willingly spend a few cents more for 
his favorite advertised brand. Mean- 
time, the “big four” will continue to 
earn fair profits from other sources. 

It is possible, of course, that the Gov- 


AUGUST 19, 1933 


TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF YOUR STOCK TRADING 


Do you know how to profit from the 10 to 20 point swings without watch- 
ing the tape? Can you make even a fair guess as to which stocks will 
rise? Do you know how to trade profitably, or do you depend on tips, 
rumors, hunches? If you think you use judgment in buying and selling, 


on what do you base it? 


Use the Methodiecal Trading Course to 
INSURE PROFITS — PREVENT LOSSES 


This Course will show how to accurately follow Trend—when to Buy 
or Sell —how to detect Pool Manipulation—-Accumulation—Distribution 
—which stocks will move fastest—when to Sell Short and how to pic 
tops and bottoms—how to protect capital and minimize loss. 


THIS IS NOT A BOOK—NOT A ‘‘TIPSTER’’ SERVICE, but a 
Course that will give you a thorough understanding of the basic laws 
and principles that must be followed for stock market success. 
@évering every phase of market 


action and is designed to put your trading on a profitable basis. 


gives you a definite working plan 


Was $50 
NOW 


only 


$10 


It 


YOU NEED IT NOW — EDITION LIMITED 


TO COURSE 


FRE OWNERS: 


You have the privilege, for a 
period of one month of writing 
us concerning current market 
problems as an aid to your 
studies. 


An exact reproduction of the original Course which 
formerly sold at $50.00 and proved worth many 
times the price, is now available in a less expensive 
form, at the greatly reduced price of $10.00. 
Money can be made by those who understand stock 
market movements: this small investment, made now, 
may mean thousands in time to come. . 


this opportunity ... : 
order NOW to insure prompt delivery. C.0.D. 


shipment if preferred. 


THE METHODICAL TRADING INSTITUTE, Ine. 
122 East 25th Street New 


. Accept 
Send your check or money 


York 


USE COUPON 


eee metre ee ee 
THE METHODICAL TRADING INSTITUTE, Inc. 
122 East 25th Street New York 
Herewith is $10 for which send me one copy 
of your course, with 1 month’s consultation 
privilege. 

1 Per eee ee Tee eae ee eT 

















August 7th, 1933. 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 134 % on the Outstanding Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 15th day 
of September, 1933, to Stockholders of Record at 
the close of yaaa —— 3ist day of August, 
. Checks will be mailed. 
ne DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

August 3, 1933 

At a meeting of Board of Directors of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California held today divi- 
dend number 30 of 25 cents per share was 
declared on the outstanding stock of this cor- 
poration payable on September 15, 1933, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
New York at the close of business on August 
15, 1933. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dis- 
tribution of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock with- 
out nominal or par value, payable September 
15, 1933, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 1, 1933. 

F. J. KNOBLOOCH, Treasurer. 








Market Leaders 
Ov market analysts have se- 


lected those issues which 
should be among the next leaders 
of the advance. For 15 years we have 
given profitable counsel to thou- 
sands of clients. Service includes: 
1. Trading Advices for short swings 
2. Low-priced issues for market profit 
3. Dividend-paying common stocks 
4. Consultation on present holdings 
Complete service—when to buy 
and when to sell—by telegraph and 
first- class mail at moderate cost. 


@ LATEST ADVICES FREE 


New recommendations of stocks 
offering real profits— also market 
forecast — without obligation. 


THE INVESTMENT AND 
BUSINESS FORECAST 


of The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad St., Dept. M-19 New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your current bulletin. 
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Address 
City eR 


























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
‘THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 

August 11, 1933. 

HE Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on the 
30th day of September, 1933, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 15th 
day of September, 1933. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 





Vice President & Treasurer 
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RESTAURANT 


ROBERT 


33 West ssth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


<a 





A socially popular rendez- 
vous that has achieved 
a vogue among smart 
people. An unexampled 
cuisine served amid an 
invitingly artistic atmos- 
phere are the reasons 
why. 
Telephone: 


CIrcle 7-6466 


“Coolest Restaurant 
in Town” 
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Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 




















IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Bid Asked 


643% 6634 
Bo pki . 118 123 
Central Hanover (7) 147% 
IER Secicass cb bs oe oe sce 30% 
4034 
34146 
58 
on: 
1495 
333 
21% 
21% 
19% 
PED ob uns oa odes es sues s 102% 
RS oo sas bead esicsass 3614 
United States Trust (70) 1705 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Aetna Fire (1.60) 87% 
BO or esnccsbsecscsccessss 26% 


80% 
Globe & Rutgers 401% 
Great American (1).............. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES—(Continued) 


Bid Asked 

Hartford Fire (2)................ 483% 47% 
21 

475, 

18%; 


United States Fire (1.20) 
Westchester F. (1) 


SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 
Bond & Mtg. 3% 5% 
Lawyers Mortgage 4 
National Surety 5% 


INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 


Amer. Founders Trust 7% Pfd.... 13 
Collateral Tr. Sh.—A 4% 
Amer. & Gen. Sec, $83 Pfd........ 32 
Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., Pfd... 1714 
ln cE ie | 
No. Amer. Trust Shares.......... 1.85 
2 
17% 
U. S. & British Internl. Pfd....... 10 








Hanover F. (1.60) 


Uselps Voting Shares 
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The pieces of literature listed below have 
been ith the utmost care by 
business vertising in this * 
They will be sent free upon request, direct 
from the issuing houses. Please ask for them 

; @ urge our readers to take 
full advantage of this service. Address 
Keep Posted Department, Magazine of Wall 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


“‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


‘*TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A a together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house is issuing a booklet describ- 
ing a method by which listed securities 
may be purchased on monthly install- 
ments in odd lots or full lots. (818) 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment prof- 
it insurance is represented by the per- 
sonal and continuous counsel rendered 
wy the Investment Management Service. 
Yeon) for full information. No obligation. 





ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Oo., 
furnished upon request. (898) 


‘*STOCK EXCHANGE SERVICE FOR THE 
SMALL INVESTOR’’ ; 
This booklet, a mapa by M. C. Bou- 
to0e a Co., will be sent upon request. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORP. 
This corporation has just completed a 
booklet describing the history, financial 


OSTED 


and operating policies of its organization 
which will be sent upon request. (911) 


‘‘HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH — 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) 


GRAPHIC CHART 
Graphic Market Statistics, Inc, New 
York, will be pleased to send a free pam- 
phlet containing information regarding 
the value of charts in forecasting stock 
movements. (938) 


BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Springs & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading exchanges, 
have prepared an interesting folder on 
brokerage service to investor and trader. 
Copy gladly sent upon request. (948) 


22 MONTHS IN AND OUT OF STOCKS 
Neill-Tyson, Inc., have issued a record of 
market forecasting accuracy. Sent upon 
request with current market forecast bul- 
letins. (951) 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors Re- 
search Bureau, will be sent free to in- 
vestors upon request. (953) 


MONTHLY STOCK RECORD 
Dunscombe & Co., offer 180-page booklet 
containing statistics on securities listed 
on all principal stock exchanges. Copy 
sent upon request. (959) 

PROFIT IN BONDS 
Bond trader, 15 years experience, has 
originated plan to actively trade for di- 
rect account of clients on profit-sharing 
arrangement. Minimum capital $1,000 
remains under clients’ control. Plan on 
request. (968) 

BUSINESS PROTECTION INSURANCE 
A comprehensive booklet explaining this 
important safeguard, with typical speci- 
men forms; the right policy to use; the 
rights and liabilities of partners of stock- 
holders. (964) 





ernment’s intense desire to aid the 
farmer will lead to some form of proc- 
essing tax on tobacco and in this case 
the rise in cigarette prices might come 
sooner than is expected. Such a proc- 
essing tax, however, also would affect 
the 10-cent brands, so should make no 
difference wither way in the competi- 
tive position of the two classes. — 

Although the outlook for the big 
tobacco companies undoubtedly has im- 
proved, it is not easy to appraise the 
current value of their stocks. There 
are, for example, no interim figures 
available, so that there is no means of 
knowing how badly they have been 
effected by the price reductions which 
became effective early this year. And 
without this, it is impossible to hazard 
a guess as to exactly how much the 
recent increase in production means. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that internal 
economies have offset at least part of 
the lower profit margins, and certain 
that when the industry again attains a 
measure of its old stability, the “big 
four” will regain the investment esteem 
in which once they were held. 





Send for Free Copy of the 


NEILL SAFETY PLAN for 
MARKET TRADING 
Neill-Tyson, Inc. 


Investment and Trading Counsel 
347 Madison Ave., Dept. M.W.S.8-19, N. Y. ©. 
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A Selected Financial Library 
in 6 Volumes 


HESE are standard books published 

by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
on modern security trading and investing. 
Written in a concise, easily understand- 
able manner, they give you the result of 
years of research and successful market 
operation—the foremost tried and proven 
methods and the important fundamental 
principles which you can apply to your 
individual needs. 








(No. 1) When to Sell to Assure Profits (No. 4) Financial Independence at Fifty 





Goes into detail concerning the fundamental factors that 
affect security values. Covers explicity the important 
principle neglected by many investors (who too often are 


Outlines successful plans for investment and semi-in- 
vestment through which you may become financially in- 
dependent. Shows how to budget your income; to save; 























only good b s) “When t 1 ia : : 
y gi uyers) en to Sell to Assure Profits the kind of insurance most profitable, etc. 


(No.2) How to Invest for Income and Profit 
Necessary Business Economics for 


Successful Investment 


(No. 5) 


Explains the fundamental principles essential to profit- 
able investing under the new market conditions. Written 
during the depression, it outlines the new policies and 


: é igni l , the ef- 
procedure necessary for profitable investing today. Soke Serine eeentee er sere eee 


fect of good and bad crops, the ebb and flow of credit 

(No. 3) What to Consider When Buyin and similar factors which should help you to recognize 
nee sities and take advantage of the trend. 

Securities Today 

Cardinal Investment Principles Upon 


(No. 6) 
Which Profits Depend 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous types of securities as a result of the current business 
situation. Tells what to consider in seizing investment 
opportunities in bonds and common and preferred stocks, 
giving valuable pointers in detecting buying, selling and 
switching signals. Contains a concise, timely treatment 
of the important phases of currency and credit inflation. 


Tells how to put your financial house in order—how to 
make your plan and carry it out after it is made. Bridges 
many danger spots which otherwise could be avoided 
only through costly experience. 





The entire 6 books are uniform in size and style, pro- 
fusely illustrated with charts, graphs and tables, replete 
ob with practical examples and suggestions. They are all os 

richly bound in dark blue flexible fabrikoid, lettered in 
gold, and will make a handsome addition to any library. 


ooo ee CLIP OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 2 Pree 
rn THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, August 19, 1933 
Special Of; Ff er 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
herp send me your complete library of 6 Standard Books on Security Trading 
Complete Library of and Investing. 
Entire 6 Books. . $7.50 (1 $7.50 Enclosed. 


Please send me books as listed above: Nos. 1-2-3-4-5-6. (Simply check books 
desired, remitting $2.25 if only one is ordered, or $1.50 each if sets of two or 
more books are ordered.) 


$2.25 ES ee Enclosed. 


Individual Price of 
Each Book ..... 


pecs Sets of 2 or 
More Books Are 
Ordered. Each .. $1.50 
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“MARVELOUS MUSIC 


AND MY 


FAVORITE CIGARETTE, CAMELS” 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE _ 
tobaccos than any other popular brand 


Subtle differences in flavor are lost on some people. But to : 
those who live well it is a matter of importance. Just as th le 
inimitable flavor of the naturally choice tobaccos in Camels 7 
makes connoisseurs intolerant: of raw, inferior tobaccos. 4 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can be bought from 5¢ a pound 4 

to $1.00, but Camel pays the millions more that insure q 

your enjoyment. ‘ 

The mild, rich flavor of Camel’s costlier ever will de- 
light’ your taste... light one and savor its mellow smoothness. 


Jade jewels by Marcus, Fifth Avenue « Orchids by Irene Hayes, Park Avenue 4 
Plater otal aie eae 2 





